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LETTERS FROM OUR READERS 


NEVER DREAMED I'D DEFEND THE FCC 


Tam no fan of the United States Government, nor of any of 
its agencies, including the FCC. As far as I can tell, we have 
government of the rich, by the rich, and for the rich, and only a 
revolution in the human psyche will change that. Nevertheless, 
I found much to disagree with in Ron Sakolsky’s article “No 
Mote Safety Valves.” 

One of the few things we can do to promote that much- 
needed revolution is to communicate, a two-way process that 
involves listening/hearing as well as speaking. Thus, local 
community FM radio has always appealed to me because 
of its interactive nature. Whether such stations are legally 
recognized or functioning under the radar is not nearly so 
important as that they exist. 

‘That said, there is a great deal to be said for existing in some 
kind of legal framework rather than outside the law, as long as 
we've got laws. A station that has a recognized right to exist 
is obviously more stable and freer to publicize itself and its 
services than a station that lives outside the law. 

It’s kind of like the “war on drugs.” The fact that certain 
substances cannot be legally produced, owned, or shared 
vastly complicates the business of using them for their proper, 
creative purposes. As anarchists, do we just let this go on, 
figuring it will all get better with the collapse of the state 
vector, or do we work to change the legal framework around 
these substances so that innocent people aren't persecuted for 
private behavior? 

As long as we've got laws, and until we have a revolution, 
the FCC is the only bulwark between us and the complete 
domination of the airwaves by big business. If there were no 
FCC, there would be no way to keep the radio bands from 
being completely saturated with consumerism. As it is, at least 
we can save about half of one percent for genuine popular use. 

Mr. Sakolsky is also disdainful of the “community groups” 
that run LPFM stations, saying, “While there are some 
progressive stations which may harbor anarchist-oriented 
programmers in the LPFM mix, these would-be pirates 
are only allowed to blow off a little steam within a highly 
circumscribed government safety-valve program that offers the 
trappings of free radio without the substance.” 

It seems to be that there is a bit of a contradiction 
when an anarchist demands uniformity of thought, or 
criticizes diversity, as Mr. Sakolsky seems to be doing here. 
Communities are by nature diverse, with a broad spectrum of 
political view and depths of commitment. 

‘For a radio station, this means that people will want to hear 
different things. An all-anarchist, all-the-time radio station 
will be listened to only by the choir who already agree with it. 
Anarchist messages presented as part of a mix are much more 
likely to be heard by people who wouldn'’t tune into a station 
that was rigidly doctrinaire. (doctrinaire anarchists-isn't that an 
oxymoron?) 

I broadcast on WRFN, a low-power station in the Nashville, 


Tennessee suburbs. The show before me is a children’s music 
show; the show after mine is a Native American community 
show, with native music and announcements about local pow- 
wows. Neither of these shows would have a home on a strictly 
“anarchist” station, but I think we're all enriched by being on 
the air together. 

I think that two other articles in the Spring 2006 issue shed 
light on this question. The first is the article on Venezuela, 
which describes the disconnect between the Chavezistas and 
the country people whom they want to help. Lesson: you have 
to listen to people and give them what they want before they 
will accept what you think they really need. 

‘The second was the article on Spain seventy years after, 
which pointed out the truly popular, wide base of support 
enjoyed by the various anarchist movements there. There is 
simply nothing comparable to that in this country today, but it 
is still a possibility, I believe, because the mindset of anarchism 
is a kind of yogurt starter that will create a saner culture 
wherever it is introduced; but first it has to be introduced into 
environments where it is not already prevalent. We cannot do 
that by being narrow-minded and doctrinaire. 


Martin Holsinger 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Ron Sakolsky replies: 

Your involvement in a Low Power FM (LPFM) station does 
not require you to be a ‘fan of the FCC” as you put it. All it requires 
is that you accept the FCC's authority over the airwaves. I refuse 
to do so, but it seems that you do, even going so far down the road 
of liberal reformism as to call the FCC a “bulwark between us and 
the complete domination of the airwaves by business.” Yet, from 
the start, the FCC was captured by the very business interests that 
it claimed to regulate. In fact, like all federal regulatory agencies, 
the FCC is designed to manage the excesses of the capitalist system 
in the interests of rationalizing it not eliminating it. Because your 
analysis ignores the symbiotic relationship between the FCC and 
the radio industry, your critique of the domination of the airwaves 
neglects to include the State and misses the way in which LPFM 
continues to be used by the FCC as a mechanism for co-opting the 

free radio movement. 

My critique of LPFM as a safety-valve is not meant to imply 
that there are not some interesting LPFM stations or individual 
radical programs on LPFM. Nor do I claim, as you seem to suggest, 
that only a “doctrinaire” 24-7/in-your-face/anarchist radio station 
can be anti-authoritarian. On the free radio station with which 
Iam involved, there are a variety of programs, some of which are 
more or less anarchist than others and some not anarchist at all. Yet, 
because of our station's existence, the sphere of autonomy from the 
corporate state that is experienced by all programmers and listeners 
has been expanded beyond what was previously imagined. Some 
of us dream of other autonomous zones awaiting to be manifested. 
Not surprisingly, these dreams of anarchy engendered by free radio 
seem to be very different than your LPFM-generated dream of 
defending the FCC. 


continued on page 52 
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: ity issue of Fi ifth Estate. The 
editorship of rey magazine now rotates, and two of us in NYC 
have stepped in to give the peops in Detroit and Tennessee 

a rest (making this the first issue in 41 years that has been 
produced in the northeast!). The people that put out this 
publication have a variety of views and backgrounds (we range 
in age from our 20s to 70s, and live across North America); 
this issue reflects our reality and issues here in NYC. 

This is not a typical American city, but a semi-autonomous 
city-state and global cosmopolitan crossroads. This issue 
reflects the winds that blow in from Europe (Stevphen 
Shulkatis’s article on European concept of precarity and 
Siireyyya Evren’s overview of Turkish anarchism) and Latin 
America (Onto’s look at immigration). The politics of 
“identity” don’t exist as moral abstracts, but concrete elements 
of our lived experience in our neighborhoods and workplaces. 
Differences by class, race, ableness, and gender are very 
pronounced in a way that elsewhere have a tendency to be 
obscured. 

‘The specific political perspective of this issue is also 
somewhat of a departure from Fifth Estate's usual fare. New 
York has a well-earned reputation for a very factionalized 
anarchist scene (possibly a simple reflection of the huge 
diversity found in the city in general), but also for being 
the intellectual center for radical thinkers. Many of the 
anarchist intellectuals here are involved in an engagement 
with poststructuralism, as well as with the autonomist marxist 
tradition (most commonly associated with Empire authors 
Antonio Negri and Michael Hardt). Several of the pieces in 
this magazine represent the influence of this. Autonomism has 
had crossover with american anarchist thought for decades. 
‘The influence of the Situationists are common ground for the 
two, but so is the 1970s “revolt against work”—as well as our 
common revolt against an economistic left that is centered on 
a fetishized working class which is directed at taking over the 
means of production. Fifth Estate has criticized this notion for 
over 30 years. 

But there is still an element of that in the autonomist 
critique. We should ask: why does all radical thought have 
to be based in a reading of Marx (no matter how innovative 
or heterodox, as the autonomist one is)? And, we need to 
continue to ask questions about the problematics of merely 
taking over industries and running them themselves. This is 
what the essence of the critique of technology really is: it is 
a question about the relationship between means, ends and 
structures (and not simply a rejection of something called 
‘technology’, with a corresponding praise of something called 
the ‘primitive’). 






of immaterial 
computer work, 


‘The interest of autonomism in n 
and symbolic labor, such as c 
shows an active engagement w 
globalized world as capitalism continues to run amok. And, 

it is admirable in its desire to link up different struggles— 
feminist, radical media, immigration—in a bottom-up fashion. 
But it’s unclear whether it answers one basic question: is 

our vision of the future still restricted to worker-owned and 
administered call centers and Starbucks? Has capitalism so 
permeated all reality such that we can dispense with capitalist 
management altogether and have the workers themselves 
self-manage their own alienation? This was the basis of the 
discussions around Processed World in the 1980s, which sought 
to spread similar ideas to the new section of office workers. 
We welcome further discussion and encourage letters on this 
subject and in response to the articles in this issue. 

More generally, the articles in this issue reflect our sense of 
where it is productive for an anti-authoritarian politic to head. 
An anti-authoritarian critique of “identity issues” needs to 
be expanded upon. Immigration is and will continue to be a 
pressing issue in the U.S., and one in which anarchists need to 
become more deeply involved. 

Anti-authoritarian radicals should look at movements 
that already reflect anarchist values and where we can have 
a productive and useful engagement in a way that does not 
insist that we check all our principles at the door as the price 
of admission for participation. The Spring to Action collective 
understands this, and in their essay “The Perma-Revolution” 
(available online) they recommend that radicals join the 
perma-culture and peak oil movements and spread our ideas 
there. (We would only add that such a linkage would require 
attention paid to the role of race and class.) 

We also want to affirm the necessity of and link to cultural 
work, and to continue to insist that it is not just the relations 
of power that need to be changed. While we understand 
the necessity of confronting and redistributing power, what 
we want is actually far beyond that. We seek to overturn 
and transform the very structure of our way of living. We 
want to destroy the idea that natural objects are turned into 
commodities and have exchange values and prices, We want 
to uproot the tendency to establish hierarchical relationships 
in the first place. And we want to heal the disenchantment of 
the world by repairing our connections with the natural world 
around us. 

Quite simply, we seek a revolution in everyday life, in all its 
aspects and for all people. This issue is our small contribution 
to this. 


LETTER FROM APPALACHIA 


On Primitivism, 
Participation, 
and Tactical Retreat 


David Meesters 


Tonight I am alone, which is rare, and the air is cold and 
clear, so I blow out the oil lamp and make my way down to 
the clearing to take in the new moon, the milky way, and the 
unsilent forest. It’s autumn, the season when we harvest the 
last of it from our gardens and the rest becomes compost to 
build on next year. It’s a natural time to look around, evaluate 
what we've been doing, and think about where we might go 
from here. I live in a region where diversity of resistance to 
the megamachine is vast, but tonight there are two distinct 
“movements” or trends on my mind: 

First are the well-publicized primitivists, who I often cross 
paths with in these mountains, as they maintain an enclave 
nearby. These are exciting folks, eager to explore the cutting 
edge of living in harmony with nature, of getting as much as 
possible of what they need from the wild, and of building face- 
to-face culture and oral traditions, sometimes even throwing 
out the books to do so! However, I’m often dismayed by 
the clash of two simultaneous but very different motivations 
for pursuing primitivism and re-wilding: On one hand is 
the perhaps romantic but undeniably compelling desire to 
immerse oneself in a lost ancestral lifeway in order to discover 
the old martial art, the old spirituality, the old shamanism and 
bring it forth as a vital contribution to the effort of creating 
a better world. To earn this consciousness through deep and 
sustained first-hand experience and not just by imbibing old 
stories. On the other hand is the desire to push reversion to 
the hunter-gatherer as a unilateral prescription for humanity, 
as the only way to save the earth and live an authentic human 


life. If nothing else, this prescription is clearly murderous when 


there are six billion of us on the planet. What's also disturbing 
is that, in a society that sells soda pop by calling it “extreme,” 
primitivism also sells itself and wins converts by appealing 
to the desire (born of jadedness and ennui?) for the extreme. 
According to this pitch, primitivism is the most radical stance, 
the furthest you can take it, the most extreme, as if rejection 
of authoritarian society can be measured on a linear scale. 
Hopefully as the movement matures and finds fuller means 
of expression for its dreams of wild living, the pursuit of the 
alienating ideological angle will become less appealing. 
Another anarchist movement I see a lot of—that I’m 
actually most intimately familiar with—is the retreat into 


more-or-less drop-out communities. Most of this retreat is 
not physical, to distant locales or to rural communes, but 
rather as much as possible away from work and consumerism 
in favor of inexpensive communal households, lots of free 
time for music, art and other projects, and daily face-to-face 
support and conviviality. This current, which flows strongly 
in my generation, is of the same current that includes dada, 
the Situationists, and the writings of Hakim Bey. The ethics 
of the liberation of desire, the revolt against work, freeing 
consciousness from the media trance, and opening temporary 
autonomous zones have taken hold. Revolutionary sacrifice 
is not held in high esteem (in fact there is often a wariness of 
any endeavor that smells very “activist” at all), and we endeavor 
to maximize the freedom of everyday life. Indeed, the most 
beautiful, natural and spontaneous adepts that I know at 
creating anarchy in their lived relations with their fellows can 
be found in this realm. 

What worries me is that more and more it feels like this 
movement relinquishes the goal of having any impact on 
the world at large. While community and lived anarchy are 
definitely ends in themselves, tactical retreat practiced without 
the complementary aim of influencing the course of human, 
events loses its tactical nature and becomes quite literally a 
half-measure, divorced from the transformative vision that 
nurtures it and makes it whole. To borrow a metaphor from 
Nietzsche, building autonomous zones is, among other things, 
the pulling back of our collective bowstring in order to project 
the arrow of liberation far into the world. 

Now I’m not saying that everyone who withdraws gives up 
the fight, but there are some forces at work here that we need 
to be aware of. For one thing, the outpouring of our liberated 
creative energy coupled with our desire to avoid mediation 
and compromise means that schemes and creative projects 
tend to feed back into the group more and more exclusively, 
forming a kind of closed system where everything we do is “for 
ourselves.” We play music with and for our friends, circulate 
art as gifts within the community, etc. This is great for creating 
culture and building dense and supportive social networks, 
and it’s a hugely satisfying antidote to the alienated and barren 
middle-class backgrounds from which many of us spring. 
But if we don't share outside the circle, if we keep our backs 
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turned to the forces arrayed against us and those possibly 
allied with us, we run the risk of forming another beautiful 
vibrant egalitarian tribe simply to be added to the long list of . 
those already decimated or assimilated by the machine. I see 
signs of this already, as loved ones are exhausted and desperate 
from the ravages of shitty jobs, development, eviction, 
marginalization, and others take shelter from the stress and 
instability in societally-sanctioned institutions (career, school, 
marriage) that damage the community. 

Another pitfall on the path of tactical retreat is that our 
efforts will attract the alliance of true nihilists, cynics, and 
defeatists. And here we get into murky waters, because 
some of these folks can actually be good friends and allies. 
‘They share our refusal of the existing order and act on it by 
focusing on the present, stubbornly avoiding the vices of 
civilization, and working to build and protect autonomous 
enclaves of pleasure and mutual aid. And what’s more, 
as dada and punk have shown us, “fuck it all” negation 
is capable of liberating vast stores of erotic and creative 
energy. But ultimately their insistence on the futility of all 
efforts of resistance and their acceptance of the “reality” of 
eventual doom poisons the social field and encourages the 
disconnection, the heightened sense of exclusion from the 
processes that shape our world. Defeatism is a powerful force, 
especially among those who've inherited the legacy of the 
1960s, and without at least a vision of the possibility of radical 
and systemic change, it’s too easy to give way to helplessness 
and paranoia, feeling that even though we may be living rich 
full lives inside the bubble we've created, the world is tearing 
itself apart outside, the machine is getting stronger and more 
penetrating, it’s diabolical forces are gathering on the doorstep, 
and our sphere of autonomy becomes more fragile every day. 

I could go on, but already this terrifying image demands a 
counter-image, an antidote. Something expansive to counteract 
the claustrophobia of being pressed in upon from all sides. 
Something extensive, extending ourselves out from our roots in 
the intensive intensity of our intimate lives. What I’m picturing 
on this night is the loosening of the restrictions of our packs in 
favor of a co-mingling with The Others, an 
infestation of the social fabric 
with the goal of widening the 
circle and sharing the abundance, 
the joy, and the strength and 
determination that we've cultivated 
in our communities. To establish 
a revolutionary presence to 
complement our withdrawal. 

For this to be effective, we must 
present ourselves not only as a mass, 
but also as individuals, in small groups, sometimes in disguise 
(sneaky but not deceptive) but with our principles intact. 

We would naturally benefit by avoiding the playing fields of 
power (our jobs, the courthouse, the marketplace) and instead 
seeking out arenas already geared toward cooperation and local 
autonomy. 

In recent years a handful of friends and I have been making 
our home on a piece of remote mountain land here in the 


if not as “activists” 
then as vital humans, 
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In the rural area where | live 


and a history of self-sufficiency. 


This is the kind of terrain where 
anti-authoritarians can participate, 


carriers of the virus of anarchy. 


southern Appalachians. We are off the grid—no electricity, no 
telephone—and have spent our time getting to know these 
woods and the surrounding area, as well as gardening, planting 
fruit trees, building trails and recently a few small houses. This 
rootedness has given me new appreciation for basing one’s radical 
action on an intimate sustained connection with a place. I had 
this appreciation reinforced last winter while working in free 
clinics run by the Common Ground Collective in New Orleans, 
a city where I have lived and to which I maintain a strong 
connection. From my dual perspective as a volunteer (the vast 
majority of whom are from out 
of town) and a part-time New 
Orleans resident, I witnessed 
both amazing solidarity and 
feats of resistance, and a dark 
manifestation of the young 
rootless traveling anarchist 
scene, in which anarchist 
activists acted as a kind of 
mirror-image of predatory capitalist real estate developers, 
swooping down from all corners on the disaster-struck city 
to push their image of a rebuilt New Orleans, bypassing local 
activists and grassroots groups in the process. Though I’m 
grateful for Common Ground and they have done a lot of good, 
this “dark side” showed me there is definitely something to be 
said for starting at home (or finding one!) and cultivating the 
connections and sensitivities that allow one to act as a part of 
one’s environment. 

In the rural area where I live, for example, there is a strong 
sense of local identity, pride, independent spirit, and a history 
of self-sufficiency. There is also an intact gift economy where 
resources (such as fresh milk, corn, vegetables, building materials, 
use of machines, and labor) circulate among neighbors and 
acquaintances without monetary (or any other) exchange. 
Anarchists everywhere find models and inspiration in historical 
examples of gift economies, but for us it is a tradition that we 
can (and do!) actually participate in. In fact, I see the foundations 
of a movement for local autonomy and ‘self-sufficiency as the 
cost of groceries and even of driving to the grocery store puts 
strain on the mostly poor inhabitants, and 
more diversified farming is creeping back, 
fueled by the fall of tobacco and the search 
for a sustainable economic base from which 
to resist real estate development. As for 
the more recent transplants to the county, 
they tend to be earthy liberal types, unless 
they are wealthy retirees. This is the kind 
of terrain where anti-authoritarians can 
participate, if not as “activists” then as vital humans, carriers of the 
virus of anarchy. The fact that this terrain is largely conservative, 
with church and family as the dominant institutions, does not 
preclude us from joining in the fray. There are rebels everywhere, 
and many (young people especially) are increasingly disillusioned 
by precisely these constrictions of rural America. 

Ina recent Fifth Estate there was a call for not just more CSA's 
(Community Supported Agriculture: a type of food distribution 
where consumers “subscribe” to weekly produce from a local farm 


there is a strong sense 
of local identity, pride, 
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Philosophers Discover Thousands of Miles of Intellectual Dead Zones 
Caused by American Cultural Practices 


Cara Hoffman 


The release of several reports this fall concerning environmen- 
tal collapse has introduced us to a new and powerful way to 
discuss nature, one that we may have overlooked in our con- 
cern for life. 

The destruction of the natural world, as it turns out, is go- 
ing to be expensive. No, silly, not like you're thinking—loss of 
human and animal lives, loss of culture, loss of pleasure, loss of 
hope. Not those expenses. I’m talking about money. 

It Is important to understand just how acceptable and how 
harmful talking irrationally about money is in relation to the 
environment, and how this type of discourse has created a 
catalog of ignorance and brutality that has lead to the creation 
of the modern torture-state. 

Dr. Boris Worm, a professor from Dalhousie University in 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, explained recently how the predicted 
collapse of the entire ocean population within 40 years would 
affect the world by comparing a healthy ocean to having a 
“diverse investment portfolio.” 

The Stern report on the economic affects of global warming, 
released to the media in October 2006, similarly struck a nerve 
with the public. First, because we finally we have a trustworthy 
source of information on environmental collapse (Sir Nicholas 


Stern, a chief economic adviser to the British Treasury and 
former chief economist of the World Bank.) And, second, 
because that report gives us a dire look at the economic 
bottom line caused by the poor investments mentioned above. 

This fall also saw resurrected reports about ocean dead 
zones—the hundreds of thousands of miles of sea water 
rendered lifeless, because of industrial agricultural practices, 
untreated sewage and plastic debris. In U.S. coastal waters, 
these dead zones are expanding rapidly. 

The human body, as a conduit of mutation, also made it to 
press somehow in several stories about rivers, wells, oceans 
and groundwater becoming a cocktail of hormones and anti- 
depressants. This toxic effluent has mutated the reproductive 
capacity of freshwater aquatic life and caused most living 
things to consume sub-therapeutic levels of psychiatric drugs 
and estrogen on a daily basis through the unavoidable acts of 
drinking water, or eating plants and animals. What this will do 
to the human brain is a mystery. 

Less mysterious is what toxic chemicals do to fetal brains 
and the brains of infants. This was the topic of another study 
which uncovered a silent epidemic of retardation, autism, 
and ADHD caused by daily unregulated exposure to toxins. 
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This exposure brought to you in part by the Clear Skies Act, a 
Bush regime piece of legislation that, contrary to its title, lifts 
restrictions on pollution. 

While these reports are disturbing, the way in which they 
are brought to the public is nothing short of madness. 

‘That these urgent messages are now being broadcast on 
every major news source is, in and of itself, a kind of evidence 
that any response, maybe even a revolutionary response, will be 
too little and way too late. 

But grim as these reports are, they also contain a map of 
our intellectual environment, and a system of symbols we 
need to become familiar with in order to live in a world where 
the predominant aesthetic and moral code is one of absolute 
irrelevance to life. 

Policies (read: institutional and legalized greed) that 
produce homogenization through extermination and then 
call it “extinction, die off, dead zone, over-exploitation,” have 
produced radically disorienting changes 
in our physical, social, and intellectual 
environments, changes that we 
currently have an inability to confront 
with logic. 

If it is criminal in several European 
countries to deny the Holocaust and 
the evidence’ that reveals its truth, what is it to deny the 
indiscriminate murder of our ecosystem and the calculated 
murder of the human intellect? 

‘The shining symbol of all things diabolically surreal, and 
the map that leads us to the monster at the heart of this bad 
B-movie we now inhabit, is the food court at Guantanamo 
Bay prison camp in Cuba. “Gitmo,” as the American military 
affectionately refers to it. 

That there is a mall-style food court at Guantanamo is 
no longer news. That a torture camp, where an undisclosed 
number of people experience daily physical and psychological 
abuse, degradation and interrogation, should look like a mini- 
version of cheap sterile American highway sprawl is also 
missing its shock value. , 

We rarely think of private military contractors having names 
like McDonald’s KFC, Pizza Hut, Subway, and Starbucks. But 
we should. 

‘There is no army—no occupying force, no prison that exists 
without industrialized agriculture. Got to feed the troops. Fast 

food is the food of impoverishment and greed, the food of the 
war at home. The list of these contractors’ crimes is long and 
encompasses everything from feeding torturers in Cuba to 
crimes against the environment, labor, and children. 

The Golden Arches, the Starbucks Mermaid, that sweet 
old Confederate Colonel Sanders, and those hipper and 
healthier slacker types down at the Subway, have never been 
more accurately revealed for what they represent than at 
Guantanamo. - 

Shackled, blinded, immobilized—the prisoners at 
Guantanamo are the physical manifestation of our own 
psychic state as a nation, and an indictment of every American 
who has supported this administrations policies, or stood 
silently by while those policies were enacted. 
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Guantanamo’s psychic runoff— 
pollution, pain, and cover-up—are 
causing Intellectual Dead Zones 

from coast to coast. 


Bush’s 2006 Military Commissions Act (MCA) codified 
the United States as a torture state, essentially negating the 
inconvenient parts of the U.S. Constitution and 800 years 
of Anglo-American jurisprudence as well as the Geneva 
Conventions. 

The MCA is the logical outcome of a psychotic relationship 
to our environment including the human body. It is an 
offensive strategy laid out in black and white, a counter-jihad 
against anyone who even talks about resistance, no matter 
how ineffectually, or unfeasibly. The MCA provisions can be 
interpreted to make even theft and property destruction acts of 
terrorism, and allows American citizens to be held as “enemy 
combatants,” with no judicial recourse, if so designated by the 
president or secretary of defense. 

The MCA is also the justification for running a lab like 
Guantanamo—where new drugs and torture techniques are 
tested and the government can see how the public responds to 
a taxpayer-funded concentration camp 
being operated in their name. 

Guantanamo ties all lunacy together. 
Its psychic runoff—pollution, pain, and 
cover-up—is causing Intellectual Dead 
Zones from coast to coast. We eat, 
drink, see, hear, smell, speak, piss, and 
weep all of the constituents that cause our captives’ misery, and 
yet we are dumb. 

Though American's recently picked their mid-term poison 
at the polls, the choices we are currently allowed to make still 
have a well defined bottom line. And, it is this: from what cup 
would we like to drink blood? From what plate would we like 
to eat ashes? 

If your answer is simply to refuse this meal, they've been 
waiting for you all along. Topping the FBI’s list of domestic 
terrorists are environmental activists and anarchists—groups 
that have been subject to stepped up surveillance, infiltration, 
and even prior to the passing of the MCA, longer jail 
sentences for non-violent acts. 

Being labeled public enemies speaks to the sanity and the 
power of our struggles—which are to maintain intellectual 
sovereignty, and respect for life. And, to adhere to the logic, 
reason, and animal instinct that gives birth to the love of 
autonomy and the love of a living world. 

The word apocalypse does not mean destruction of the 
world, but an “unveiling of truths that are hidden from the 
mass of humankind.” There is no more important task at hand 
than fighting the spread of pervasive ignorance, and acceptance 
of the entire natural world—human bodies included, as 
things economically quantifiable for the purposes of control 
or entertainment. An ocean, a river, a species, a generation, are 
not separate comodities, but intimately connected in every way. 

Standing againt the pervasive stupidity and arrogance of 
crimes against the world’s body is essential in combating the 
false definition of apocalypse—the one we've all been taught, 
the one in which the world ends, and nobody pulls back the 
veil, nobody speaks the truth, nobody rides off, a skeleton on a 
white horse, for without a place for our bodies and minds, not 
even the poetry of our species survives. 


All Gods, All Masters 


Immanence and Anarchy/Ontology 
Will Weikart 


Almost all contemporary radical thought is marked by 
dialectics. Classical anarchism, Marxism (in all its variants), 
and the Situationists owe a huge debt to the thought of 
German philosopher G.W.F. Hegel, and hence, to dialectics. 
For example, the political thought of anarchist and anti- 
authoritarian theorists such as Mikhail Bakunin, Guy 
Debord, Murray Bookchin and Fredy Perlman all rely on 
dialectical thinking. Poststructuralist social theorist Michel 
Foucault even characterized Hegel's theories as the ghost 
that prowls through the 20" century. In fact, dialectics are so 
hegemonic in radical circles that a common objection to a 
perspective is that it is “insufficiently dialectical.” 

But contemporary radicalism is not “insufficiently 
dialectical;” rather, it is ‘vo dialectical. Dialectics are virtually 
everywhere (and not just on the Left), tacitly informing much 
of what we do and how we think, often unconsciously, and 
even (or perhaps particularly) for those who have never read 
Hegel or Marx. Contrary to its claims, it is dialectics that is 
insufficient to account for the utter multiplicity of movement 
and change. This daunting complexity of the world is not 
a cause for despair and inaction, however. Rather, it is the 
opposite: instead of being reduced down, our complex world 
should be valorized and exalted. We should critically re- 
examine our intellectual baggage in order to question some 
of the underlying assumptions of how we think and act 
politically. 

One of the most important questions regarding this 
seemingly abstract discussion is: how does our collective 
inability to break out of dialectics affect and limit our political 
practice, our efficaciousness, and our horizon of possibility? 

One of the clearest legacies of Hegelian dialectics, as 
adopted and modified by Marx, is the cataclysmic and 
fetishized notion of The Revolution, whereby we the people 
(who are seen as a single, discrete entity) engage in a direct 
and dramatic confrontation with our oppressors (another 
unity) and change things fundamentally for the better. This 
happens after the proletarian body has rid itself of all false - 
consciousness and become aware of its true reality (one which 
Marx already has access to). 

Following Hegel’s “master/slave” dialectic, this approach 
posits that life has no meaning independent of death — that 
life only is meaningful insofar as it is always under threat 
of death and battles it. Similarly, this feeds the romantic 
revolutionary notion that we are forced to both risk our own 
life, and to take the life of others. In concrete political terms, 
this posits that the most effective political action comes in the 


form of a direct confrontation with power. 

But, one of the limitations of this approach is its failure 
to acknowledge the sheer immensity of the powers we are 
up against. We are living with a behemoth capital/state 
machine so hell-bent on its rule that /ife itse/f (the terrain of 
the biopolitical — the production and reproduction thereof) is 
at stake: “It’s my way or the highway! Take me down and I'll 
take you down with me!” 

This power is both homicidal and suicidal at once. It 
is through concepts like biopolitics and biopower (from 
Foucault) that we can begin to build a coherent radicalism 
that critiques both the state (as a source of racism etc.) 
and capital in a complex and nuanced way that takes into 
account technological changes and shifts in global economy, 
government, labor, etc. that were frankly unforeseeable in 
Marx’s time. It is time that we acknowledge the positive ways 
that Foucault can augment and supplement areas in Marx’s 
thought that have lost explanatory power, rather than see the 
two as complete adversaries. 

However, the answer to this question has the potential to 
open up new possibilities in theory and practice for a Left 
that often seems uncreative, impotent and stagnant, and 
bound to dead-end and outmoded ideologies, strategies and 
tactics. An immanence-based ontology is more coherent 
with many of the central tenets of anarchism, such as: no 
gods, no masters. No transcendence. Or, as I prefer (with an 
affirmative nod to Nietzsche): all gods, all masters. 

Dialectics has been around in an embryonic form since the 
Greek pre-Socratic philosophers and up through Immanuel 
Kant, before installing itself as the cornerstone of Hegel's 
thought, which Marx subsequently inherited. The ontological 
orientation of dialectics is one towards process, change and 
movement. Opposing forces interact to produce the new, and 
in so doing, alter themselves. 

Dialectical thought almost always starts with the ‘wo; the 
play of opposites (sometimes described as a dance); but the 
principle of negativity is also central. “Being” is grounded in 
negativity — i.e. a thing can never be known (exist) without 
recourse to it’s opposite (what it is not). There is no light 
without darkness, etc. 

For many, the imperative to negativity took on the form 
of the “relentless critique of all that exists” (Marx) or in 
the idea that “the passion for destruction is also a creative 
passion” (Bakunin), which in turn has the interests of creating 
something better (the IWW’s desire to build “a new world in 
the shell of the old”). 
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Dialectics does not just exist in the realm of ideas, and 
therefore, usually only the human, but it can also be a broader 
ontological position that crosses over into physics (like in 
ideas of action and reaction), and therefore encompass the 
realm of materialism, matter, the corporeal. In the past, 
dialectical thought has even influenced contemporary 
scientific thought; the idea of “punctuated equilibrium,” 
promoted by Marxist evolutionary theorist Stephen Jay 
Gould, has its origins in dialectics. 

Progress is also a central tenet of dialectics. A classic example 
of dialectics is a discussion between two people resulting in 
a higher conclusion or understanding that could not have 
been reached if the thoughts of each person had remained 
in isolation. The third term that comes out of the dialectic 
contains elements of both the original two but is superior to 
(transcendent over) both of them on their own. 

‘The power of dialectics is often represented visually/ 
metaphorically as a spiral — in Hegel’s view ascending to the 
heavens, absolute spirit, better times and possibly utopia. 
Theodor Adorno, however, turns this idea 
on its head and envisions a downward 
spiral into sheer hellish dystopia and 
ultimately fascism - a vision borrowed 
by primitivist John Zerzan, who sees the 
totality of civilization as the ultimate result 
of progress. 

In Marx, the key dialectic is history, and 
its engine is the class struggle — the conflict 
between labor and capital. The higher 
(transcendent) third term is communism, 
and here Marx was like Hegel in his 
optimism. The most important interaction 
for Marx's historical materialism is 
between ideas and matter, the corporeal 
and the non-corporeal: the realm of ideas 
interacts with and affects the world of 
form/matter, and vice-versa. But in the final analysis, it is 
people’s social/material conditions that determine their 
consciousness. 

But the powers of the system are so immense, they prevent 
the idea of revolution from being on the table. Since these 
powers run so deep and are so invisible and insidious (Gilles 
Deleuze calls them “societies of control”), alternative forms 
need to be pursued. These include the concept of exodus 
proposed by the autonomists, the rhizomatic forms elaborated 
by Deleuze and Felix Guattari, multitudes as elaborated by 
Michael Hardt and Antonio Negri, and the notion of “gone 
to Croatan” promoted by Ron Sakolsky, Peter Lamborn 
Wilson and others. 

The approach offered here is not a direct confrontation 
but rather a side-run, utilizing lines of flight that ignore/ 
evade the powers in favor of the chance of building real 
freedom today as opposed to waiting for the magical day 
of the coming revolution. Besides, asking us to put all our 
eggs in The Revolution basket begs serious questions about 
means/ends consistency, and ethics generally (since it seems 
many - or even most - people don’t want a revolution, how 
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The approach offered here 
is not a direct confrontation 
but rather a side-run, 
utilizing lines of flight 
that ignore/evade the powers 
in Favor of the chance 
of building real freedom today 
as opposed to waiting 
for the magical day 
of the coming revolution 


do we proceed democratically?). Thinking/acting immanence 
also dovetails nicely with the clichZ dear to so many of 

us, multiplicity of tactics, but also with notions of fluidity of 
identity and autonomy. 

Deleuze offers the concept of modulation or fluidity as 
practice. Water, a liquid, settles in cracks in concrete, freezes 
(therefore becoming a solid) and expands, causing the cracks 
to grow. The ice melts and evaporates into a gas. Repeat. Plant 
life starts to emerge in the cracks. The concrete is slower and 
hence more vulnerable to the dynamic modulation (state 
changes) open to H2O molecules. Movements that are too 
obsessed with identity, organization, bureaucracy, unity, etc., 
end up being slow and ineffectual (not to mention boring, 
uncreative and “alienating”). 

Deleuze also offers the concept of “immanence” as an 
alternative to dialectics — an ontology of radical multiplicity 
and a field of irreducible difference, pure practice, non- 
identity, open systems, dynamic thresholds and fuzzy borders. 
It is an ontology against all notions of transcendence; an 
understanding of reality that posits the 
radical interconnectedness of everything; 
one that is sensitive to the beautiful 
multiplicity and complexity of reality; 
one that emphasizes the category of 
becoming at the outset (rather than being 
in contradiction that lead dialectically 
to becoming as by-product); and one that 
views reality as all existing on one plane 
rather than two (an earthly plane and 
another one, or a corporeal plane and a 
non-corporeal one). 

Immanence is intimately connected to 
the notion of univocity of being, which 
is found in Henri Bergson and Foucault 
(“being everywhere expresses itself in the 
same way”); and is also tied to Benedict 
Spinoza’s pantheist position that god is not in a separate 
realm but exists in everything always (making him perhaps 
the most radical atheist and materialist!). 

Here we have the possibility of “human” as merely one 
mode of “nature” — the split really does not hold -shows a 
path to a viable and coherent radical ontology and ecology, 
whereby human and nature and whatever exist polyvalently, 
and none gain transcendence, thereby dominating the 
other(s). Perhaps through the theorists of immanence we 
can found a coherent anarchist theory and practice that 
is in continual process of rooting out all hierarchy and all 
domination, both of which issue forth from and perpetuate 
notions/conditions of transcendence (God, father, master, 
state, etc.). Only through immanence is it possible to conceive 
and realize equality with radical difference, a world free of 
capital and state alike. 


MAKING ROOM FOR DIFFERENCE 


An Anarchist Response to Disability 


Mitzi Waltz 


I won't name the city or the group—it isn’t necessary. Similar 
situations have occurred in every anarchist community. A 
middle-aged man with obvious mental health difficulties 
attached himself to an anarchist activist project in a major 
city. He had time and energy to spare. He also had difficulties 
managing his behavior sometimes. A group of young women 
thought his occasionally aggressive words and actions were 
threatening, and they were lobbying for his expulsion from 
the collective. Others grumbled that his personal hygiene was 
lacking, and that his presence drove away potential members. 

As a visitor to the project, I don’t know 
how this story ended. I do know that no 
one seemed to be grasping the need for 
social support that had attracted him to 
the group, or the internalized unease that 
contact with someone who was experiencing 
mental illness provoked amongst people 
who believed themselves to be sympathetic 
with “diversity” as a broad concept. 

It’s a problem that I have wrestled with on a personal level, 
as the parent of a child with autism. When my partner and I 
were in greatest need of support and practical help, we did not 
find it within the anarchist community. As we couldn't cope on 
our own, we had to turn to the school and healthcare systems: 
in other words, to government and business. As our son 
reaches adulthood, his future appears likely to require ongoing 
assistance from the government. This is hard to reconcile with 
our politics. It requires making compromises with systems 
that are often arbitrary and coercive. It’s also scary, because 
government services under neoliberalism are anything but 
reliable. We have founded support and advocacy groups, but 
these, too, necessarily become heavily involved in lobbying 
government agencies for special education services, income 
support, medical care, and official recognition of the human 
rights of people with disabilities. 

This is not the fault of modern capitalism alone. There 
is no enlightened era of past practice to which we can 
return, no shining example of current communities that do 
much better. As a researcher of disability history, I can say 
definitively that societies that even attempted to provide 
quality care for individuals with disabilities have been the 
anomaly, not the rule. Foucault’s happy pre-Enlightenment 
“ship of fools” was a fantasy: the reality of life with disability 
(particularly developmental disability and mental ill health) 
before charitable/government involvement ranged from 
outright murder, to banishment into charitable and religious 


The barriers societies create 
act to produce disabled people, 
in the same way that other sets of 
social relations produce hierarchies 
of race and gender 


institutions, to imposing the full duty of care on women 
within the confines of the family home. All of these practices 
continue alongside government and corporate services today. 

We can't look to our anarchist past for answers, either. As 
Richard Cleminson documents, many anarchists have been 
believers in eugenics, including involuntary or “voluntary” 
sterilization of the “unfit”. Charles Hawtrey notes that during 
the Spanish Civil War, injured anarchists were returned to 
their families (for which, read: the women in their families) 
post-triage, not to cooperative community care. 

And although capitalism contributes 
to workplace accidents, poor attention to 
the health and safety needs of non-elites, 
and stress, means disability will not be 
magicked away in a revolutionary moment. 
In addition, providing appropriate care for 
many forms of disability requires expert 
medical assistance, and experts have a 
tendency to constitute themselves into powerful elites that can 
challenge non-hierarchical organisations. Human difference 
and its social consequences are not something we can ignore. 


Imagining a different approach 

To conceive of an anti-authoritarian approach to disability, 
it helps to start by rethinking the way we think of disability 
itself. The concept used by most disabled peoples’ organisations 
is the social model of disability. This radical notion holds that 
disability is a social product. The human body and mind are 
infinitely diverse, and change throughout life as a result of 
experiences, accidents, aging and so on. The differences in 
ability that result are normal, not abnormalities to be excised. 
What turns differences into disabilities is the construction of 
physical and social barriers that prevent people with certain 
kinds of differences from functioning. An obvious example 
of this process would be building doorways too narrow for 
wheelchair users; a less obvious one would be expecting 
everyone at a meeting to have the same level of intellectual 
ability. The barriers societies create act to produce disabled 
people, in the same way that other sets of social relations 
produce hierarchies of race and gender. Disablement, in other 
words, is a process of discrimination and oppression, not an 
individual or family problem. 

And if disability is a social product, it should be clear 
that addressing it is also a social issue—not a matter for 
governments, nor the sole responsibility of families, partners 
and friends. 
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Thinking of disability as a social product doesn’t mean 
ignoring the impact of illness, pain, and impairment. Not 
addressing these issues properly is one of the biggest barriers 
to be overcome. Figuring out exactly how high-quality medical 
care and innovation might be managed in an anarchist society 
is not easy. Some parts seem obvious, like ensuring that people 
have the tools and information they need for self-care when 
that’s possible, and that individuals and communities take 
steps to prevent unnecessary injuries. 
More complicated help could be available 
in community settings where healthcare 
workers and those in need of their services 
work cooperatively—here, we can learn 
much from past and current feminist and 
radical health collectives. Handling things 
like brain surgery, complex orthopedic 
repair, and drug research takes a lot of 
resources, however, from sterile operating 
suites to many years of education and 
practice. If it was you on the table, you 
wouldn't want to see a newly trained 
volunteer in charge! Finding ways to prevent expertise 
from translating into elitism and power hierarchies is a real 
challenge. Having the wisdom to know the difference between 
a health problem that requires medical help and a difference 
that requires social support and accommodation is also hugely 
difficult. 

There are current practices that fit into non-hierarchical 
frameworks. One of these is the self-help movement, as 
exemplified by the Independent Living movement (www. 
independentliving.org), the Icarus 
Project (www.theicarusproject. 
net), the feminist women’s 
health care movement, and 
even some addiction recovery 
groups. However, many self-help 
groups rapidly find that more 
time is spent on lobbying for 
government funding and policy 
change, fundraising, or writing 
grants, than on caring for each 
other directly. The reality is that in 
capitalist societies time, services 
and equipment cost money. Self-help groups can also be 
isolating, encouraging people to see their “disability identity” as 
their total identity. 

Authoritarianism can also emerge in new guises. Many past 
experiments in “radical psychiatry” have devolved into therapy 
cults, with guru-like figures causing untold damage to people 
in need of help, or using them to meet their own ego needs. 
“Social Therapy,” which spawned the New Alliance Party, and 
Re-evaluation Counseling (co-counseling) are just two well- 
known examples. 

We tend to import other mainstream concepts into “radical” 
contexts as well. We may assume that individuals who are 
unable to care for themselves or who make few or no material 
contributions to their community are less valuable than others. 
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Since people with disabilities are segregated 
from mainstream society, 

it’s easy to ignore their presence unless 

it touches our lives directly....In the West, 
we hide disability in special schools, hospitals 
and nursing homes. In the rest of the world, 
it’s often hidden at home, 


These approaches allow people 

to avoid a direct, personal 
experience of disability, 

and to see it as an abstract issue. 
We rarely confront our own 
complicity in the social exclusion 
of disabled people 


We may think it’s only natural that families, lovers, and friends 
should be someone’s carers, not us. We may feel outside of 
our comfort zone when confronted with the messy realities of 
disabled people’s lives, whether that’s the need for assistance 
with toileting or the confusion and anger that people may feel 
as a result of either their condition or their social exclusion. 

One promising approach is called “circles of support” (www. 
circlesnetwork.org.uk/circles_of_support.htm). These are 
groups of people who make 
a voluntary commitment to a 
person with a disability. This 
commitment can be for just 
a period of time, or for life. 
‘The person with a disability 
is the focus of the circle, and 
all members work together 
to ensure that the person is 
included in social activities 
they are interested in, and 
to brainstorm solutions to 
problems that have become 
disabling barriers. Circles of support have come together 
around people with physical disability, mental ill health, and 
intellectual disabilities. They act as friends, a relationship with 
fewer power differentials than that of service user/paid carer or 
disabled person/family member. 

Incidentally, this approach has also been used, with great 
success, to support sex offenders released from prison so that 
their communities can be safe from further abuse. 

Which brings my thoughts back to the man I described at 
the beginning of this article. What he sought 
by becoming involved in activism was not very 
different to what I have often been looking for. 
Sure, I wanted to change the world, but that 
desire is rooted in experiences of joy and personal 
power experienced in collective action, which 
I wanted to have more of, and in experiences 
of exclusion and pain that I wanted less of. We 
both wanted connection to others, to ensure that 
our needs are met, and to feel needed by others. 
He may have needed some help in managing 
his health, and our community did not seem 
to be providing that. He certainly needed help 
in successfully being part of the community, and a circle of 
support might have been a good approach to meeting both his 
needs and those of others to feel safe. 


or results in early death 


From seeing disability to supporting disabled people 

Since people with disabilities are so segregated from 
mainstream society, it’s easy to ignore their presence unless 
it touches our lives directly. Of course, eventually it will do 
so: most of the people reading this article will grow old, 
experience serious illness, or suffer an injury. Many will 
become parents, and current statistics indicate that 1 in 12 
children in the U.S. has a disability of some kind; and as Z. 
Uyangaa notes, the rate is twice as high in the developing 
world. 


Continued on page 40 


During recent years in Italy and Spain, but now having spread 
more broadly, there has emerged a discussion about conditions 
of “precarity,” or precarious labor. Describing conditions of 
unstable, short term, flexible, and highly exploited labor, these 
discussions and the organizing based around them have sought 
to find new ways to contest forms of social domination and 
exploitation found within neoliberal capitalism. 

These new conditions make it utterly clear that not just the 
usual, but also the more “radical,” methods of union organizing 
and political contestation, are no longer adequate to current 
conditions. As ever-increasing populations are involved in 
part-time, contract, and temp jobs — from 16.8% in the US 





to 46.1% in the Netherlands — creating methods of contesta-_ 
tion that work from such positions is increasingly important. 
But concepts and methods of organizing inevitably need to be 
adapted as they move across time, space, and cultural context. 
In what ways might various ideas emerging around precar- 
ity be useful to radical political organizing in the US, or more 
broadly to other locations that do not share the same cultural 
and social history where these ideas have emerged? 
Although the term precarity had been used previously, 
its contemporary usage derives from the efforts of the labor 
organizing and media activism collective Chainworkers, a 
Milano-based group which formed in 1999-2000. Their aim 
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was to find ways to merge together the methods of IWW-in- 
spired anarcho-syndicalist labor organizing and subvertising to 
find ways to contest forms of labor found within post-indus- 
trial capitalism. In conditions where work to a large extent no 
longer occurs primarily within centralized locations of produc- 
tions (such as factories), but is distributed across much larger 
geographic scales. Forms of labor also increasingly differ from 
the physical production of goods, rather comprising activities 
often described as service sector jobs and involve communica- 
tion, cultural interaction, advertising, working with data, and 
forms of emotional labor (work involves forms of care or creat- 
ing a sense of well-being). This includes anything from airline 
flight attendants to advertising and media work, from sales 
jobs in countless chain stores to 
the expanding sector of lower 
level management. 

‘These discussions are inspired 
by the legacy of workerist and 
autonomous politics in Italy 
originating from the 1960s and 
70s involving groups such as 
Potere Operaio and Lotta Con- 
tinua and involving figures like 
Sergio Bologna, Franco “Bifo” 
Berardi, Mariarosa Dalla Costa, 
Mario Tronti, and Toni Negri. A 
key concept emerging from this 
milieu is that of class composi- 
tion, which stresses how class 
relations and forms of power 
are not eternal but are con- 
stantly shifting fields of power 
that are determined not by the 
autonomous force of capital, 
but rather by capital’s needs to 
integrate forms of working class 
insurgency into its working. The 
refusal of work, seen in the US 
in the figure of the slacker or the 
dropout, was seen as a means 
to withdraw from capitalist 
relations and create autonomous 
forms of community and exis- 
tence, or what is often referred 
to as exodus. 

Given the drastic changes occurring within forms of work, it 
was necessary to radically update and reformulate labor orga- 
nizing tactics to address them. While there have long existed 
many forms of contingent and precarious labor, such forms 
have become increasingly central in the continuing reproduc- 
tion of capitalist domination, particularly since the neoliberal 
reaction to the social insurgencies of the 1960s and 70s which 
was followed by the capitalist counterattacks in the 1980s. 

The Chainworkers in Italy thus moved their area of focus in- 
creasingly to the cultural and media spheres, trying to find bas- 
es of antagonism not primarily or even necessarily within the 
usually recognized locations of work, but through all the social 
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fabric and areas where capitalist dynamics have seeped into. As 
the formerly existing space of the workplace was fractured by 
changes in the capitalist nature of work, organizing through 
cultural politics attempted to create a shared basis for a politics 
which was not based upon being located in the same physical 
workplace, but rather through the creation of shared positions 
and commonality in various cultural fields. Being located with 
the same workplace gave workers a common experience and 
space from which it was possible to organize, a space which no 
longer exists in the distributed forms of production and swing 
shifts that are more common in today’s economy. Thus, the 
strategy shifts to using forms of cultural politics and symbol- 
ism to form a common space to organize from. 

' ‘This is based on an under- 

j standing that cultural pro- 
duction is not an adjunct or 
addition to the “real work” 
of capitalist production but 
increasingly (particularly within 
highly industrialized areas) is 
the work that is a key compo- 
nent of it. And despite all the 
hoopla about the allegedly non- 
hierarchical and non-exploit- 
ative “new media” workplace 
that circulated during the 1990s 
and through the dot.com frenzy, 
the new boss was just as horrible 
as the old one, and even more 
so for those who didn’t occupy 

_the few relatively privileged 
positions in such workplaces 
that had become emblematic 
of this transformation (for an 
excellent account of this hype 
and its reality, see the book No 
Collar by Andrew Ross). Precar- 
ity in many ways is the inversion 
of the forms of struggle and 
exodus that emerged during 
the 1970s. Capital found ways 
to take people’s desires for less 
work and for forms of flexible 
labor and arrangements, and 
turned them into increasingly 
uncertain conditions as social welfare provisions and neoliberal 
deregulation were brought into the Mediterranean countries. 

Precarity as a concept was quite useful in creating an open- 
ing for repoliticizing everyday life and labor relations, which 
was needed in a period when the social energies unleashed 

by organizing around summit protests had clearly reached 
its limit. At its best, organizing around precarity became a 
method deploying a cultural politics based around a realization 
that the unstable and uncertain forms of social life that existed 

were closely connected by a series of new enclosures to the 
forms of debt and financial bondage being created: each impo- 
sition of structural adjustment programs by the International 


Monetary Fund in the so-called Third World is connected the 
dismantling of social services in the First, the enclosures of 
common lands is related to the increasing enclosure of people’s 
time, energies, and creativity, and so forth. 

This was accomplished through the development of an array 
of cultural symbols and actions, such as the imaginative figure 
of San Precario, which uses Catholic saint imagery to rep- 
resent the figure of precarious work and her desire for com- 
munication, transportation, housing, resources, and affection. 
Originally developed as a means to “celebrate” the newly gen- 
eralizing conditions of working on Sundays (which has until 
recently been quite rare in Italy), San Precario quickly caught 
on as a meme and rhetorical device for bringing to public 
discussion precarious conditions 
and instability. San Precario 
has since appeared at numer- 

_ ous rallies, actions, parades, and 
events, where followers have had 
“miracles” performed for them 
such as the autonomous reduc- 
tion of prices. 

This practice of autoreduction, 
or negotiating by mob, originat- 
ed in Italy during the 1970s to 
combat rapid inflation in costs 
of food, clothing, electricity, and 
other necessities (accompanied 
by squatting and a massive refus- 
al of payment). This practice was 
renewed at a guaranteed income 
demo on November 6, 2004 at a 
supermarket owned by the for- 
mer Italian prime minister Silvia 
Berlusconi when 700 people en- 
tered the store demanding a 70% 
discount on everything, chanting 
that “everything costs too much.” 
While negotiations occurred 
many people simply left with 
food and provisions, many of 
whom had not been involved in 
the demo at all. 

Another innovative tactic was 
the announcement of a fashion 
show by a controversial designer, 
Serpica Naro, to highlight conditions of precarious workers. In 
February 2005, during the Milano Fashion Week, anti-precar- 
ity activists disrupted a high profile Prada catwalk, and threat- 
ened to disrupt a Serpica Naro fashion show to be held at a 
Milano car park only accessible by one bridge. Police contacted 
the show’s agent to warn him about the possible disruption. 

But as the event began, the police became confused when 
the crowd, which they expected to disrupt the show, started 
laughing at them instead of appearing angry and frustrated 
since were being blocked from moving. And, stranger was that 
they were accompanied by the models and organizers them- 
selves, who then proceed to producepermits showing that it 
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was they who had organized the show to begin with! 

‘There was no Serpica Naro — it was all a hoax based on a 
clever anagramic rearranging of “San Precario.” When the 
media began to arrive, still largely unaware of this, they were 
treated to a fashion show highlighting the precarious condi- 
tions of those involved in the fashion industry and related 
sectors (such as garment manufacture). This event turned the 
tables in a highly media saturated political climate like Italy 
(where much of Berlusconi’s power was through his use and 
control of the media) and managed to break down expecta- 
tions of what constitutes activism and political action. 

The most visible expression of the concept, adopted by 
various sections of the anti-globalization movement, are the 
EuroMayDay Parades, which 
started in Italy in 2001. Em- 
ploying carnival-like forms of 
protest and tactical absurdity, 
these events sought to revive 
the Wobbly tradition ‘of humor 
and satire in politics as well as 
breaking with more traditional 
trade unions and social demo- 
cratic parties, which had taken 
part in the institutional decision 
making that ushered in the cur- 
rently increasingly intense and 
unstable social conditions. 

Precarity was used as a 
rallying cry to find points of 
commonality between forms 
of labor and generalized social 
situations of insecurity, for 
instance between the positions 
of lowly paid workers in chain 
stores, computer programmers 
and data manipulators, and the 
highly exploited and black- 
mailed labor of undocumented 
migrants. The goal was to tease 
out these common points and 
positions, build alliances across 
the social sphere, and find ways 
to bring together antagonisms 
against these common but dif- 
fering forms of exploitation. 

‘The first May Day parade in Milano brought out 5,000 
people and created a flying picket that succeeded in shutting 
down all the major chain stores in the city center. By 2003 the 
event grew to 50,000 people and inspired similar events across 
Europe. A continent-wide network was created in 2004 during 
the “Beyond the ESF” forum in England that took place at 
the same time as the European Social Forum (ESF) and led 
to events taking place in 20 cities across Europe in 2005 and a 
march of 150,000 in Milano. 

In many ways, this seemed a very fitting approach, for the 
concept of precarity described quite aptly many of the situ- 
ations of various emerging movements, such as the Inter- 
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mittents du Spectacle, a group of seasonal arts and cultural 
workers who attracted attention by organizing against their 
uncertain situations by disrupting live TV news broadcasts and 
the Cannes Film Festival. San Precario himself, who is now 
widely used in the media to refer to these forms of organiz- 
ing, has both a holy day (February 29) and a sacred location 
(created during an occupation of Venice Beach during a film 
festival there). The concept also seemed to capture well the 
organizing of casualized Parisian McDonalds workers who 
occupied their workplaces; migrant organizing against deten- 
tion and deportation (such as the often celebrated san papiers 
movement of undocumented migrants); and many other of the 
struggles that have emerged recently. 

It could arguably be used to describe 
organizing such as the recent actions 
against changes in immigration law in 
the US and around the conditions of 
domestic and sex workers, the recent 
(and first) demonstrations by work- 
ers against Wal-Mart that occurred in 
Florida, as well as the IWW Starbucks 
Workers Campaign, the New Zealand 
based “Super Size My Pay” organizing, and the Taco Bell 
boycott campaign put together by the Coalition of Immokalee 
Workers (and the Student-Farmworker Alliance that grew out 
of it). These are claimed as signs of the emergence of a new 
social subject, the precariat, which is the condition of autono- 
mous proletarian self-activity in the increasingly exploitative 
conditions of neoliberal capitalism. 

But in many ways, haven't we been precarious for quite 
some time? As Jacques Ranciere observes in the quote that 
begins this article, a precarious existence is perhaps the defin- 
ing condition of the proletariat: indeed, the bloody terror and 
dispossession of primitive capitalist accumulation is precisely 
the process through which a state of precarity, the inability to 
effectively live outside of capitalist relations, is created. 

And, what does it mean to speak about precarity in situa- 
tions that have a far different political, economic, and social 
context? For instance in the US, where to a large extent there 
have never existed the forms of “job contracts” and labor pro- 
tection that are now under attack in places like Italy and Spain. 

In such a context, it is silly to talk about the process of 
social relations becoming precarious, because they have been 
for a very long time. And in countries where such protections 
existed, they only operated for a relatively brief period of time, 
namely the era of the Fordist-Keynesian welfare/warfare state 
that existed from the end of WWII until the 1980s. 

In some ways, arguments around precarious labor emerge 
out of, and are based upon, certain latent assumptions and 
conditions concerning the role of the welfare state and social 
democracy that are fundamentally different from those that 
exist in the US. They rely implicitly upon people recalling what 
might, in general, be described as the slightly better job that 
various European attempts at social regulation of the economy 
and creating forms of security for their populations, admittedly 
measures taken because of the larger and more militant social 
movements that have existed there. In other words, discus- 
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a new social subject, the precariat, is the 
condition of autonomous proletarian self- 
activity in the increasingly exploitative 
conditions of neoliberal capitalism 


sions around precarity draw some of their rhetorical force 
from an implicit positive appraisal of conditions that formerly 
existed in which people were not in a precarious position. Or, 
perhaps they were less threatened by insecurity previous to 
the relatively recent attacks on social welfare and correspond- 
ing deregulations of labor markets and dismantling of social 
security measures along with the creation of larger political 
frameworks (such as the European Union) that have enforced 
a large degree of these changes on individual nation-states. 

This can be seen in the usage of ideas posed as a response 
to precarious conditions, such as basic/guaranteed income 
and flexicurity. Basic income was an idea first popularized in 
the milieu of 1970s autonomist politics, particular in Italy, to 
argue that people held the rights to a 
basic form of subsistence and ability to 
survive regardless of forms of recog- 
nized labor they were involved in. This 
was important both in acknowledging 
the importance of the many activities of 
social reproduction (housework, caring 
for children and the elderly, etc) that are 
usually unwaged, and in trying to sepa- 
rate income from labor time spent in forms of capitalist work. 

Flexicurity, as a concept, emerged more recently, most 
noticeably as a policy of the Danish government, which has 
taken the somewhat paradoxical approach of both deregulating 
labor markets and forms of employment while also strength- 
ening the provision of social welfare services (as opposed to 
the usual tact of dismantling the apparatus of the welfare state 
at the same time). Social movements have thus used notions of 
flexicurity across Europe, usually inflected with a more radical 
tinge, to argue for measures to support people’s ability to exist 
under conditions of instability and uncertainty. In other words, 
the argument is made that it is not the uncertainty of flexible 
conditions and employment itself that is necessarily undesir- 
able in itself, but rather that there are not measures existing to 
ensure that people can be secure in these conditions: thus the 
idea of flexicurity, or flexible security. 

It should be readily obvious how such arguments are inflect- 
ed to various degrees by social democratic assumptions. After 
all, who is going to provide this basic income / flexicurity? 

If not the nation-state, then where are the measures enacted 
from, the EU? Some other political space that has not clearly 
emerged yet? As Brian Holmes argues in the essay “Images of 
Fire,” forms of violence and racism have already injected them- 
selves into the notion of flexicurity and thus overdetermine 

it in a context marked by exclusion. In other words, a con- 
cept that emerged in a context of racism and forms of social 
domination, in this case a reliance on the hyperexploited labor 
of migrants and in domestic spaces, cannot easily be separated 
from this context without being shaped by it. This is not to say 
that such is necessarily the case, but rather that there needs 

to be serious discussion about how those kinds of dynamics 
can be avoided, particularly if a concept such as precarity is to 
be used in the US, which has a long standing and particularly 
intense history of intersecting dynamics of race, class, gender, 
and social power. 


continued on page 41 


Becoming Seattle 


The State of Activism and (Re)Activity of the State 


Jack Bratich 


One characteristic that seems pervasive recently among many 
political actors (including anarchists) is a fixation with the 
State’s incessant “failures.” From the vulnerability that 
the State experienced on 9/11/01 to the breakdown 
of the State during Hurricane Katrina, there is a 
palpable sense that we are witnessing a “crisis” that 
is strategically exploitable. But who finds this 
account compelling? It is no revelation to say tha 
State “failure” is often a way of developing a more 
powerful State. This narrative fuels Leninists 
and other shadow-dwellers waiting to seize 
opportunities for a revolutionary moment. Failure 
can happen within capitalist states (e.g. “failure of 
communication” among intelligence agencies leading 
to more integration via the Department of Homeland 
Security) or within a Marxist critique (“your State and 
its service-providing function has failed you, we will enter 
and fill the lack with our bigger State provider”). 
Is there another path to understanding recent State crises, 
one that does not judge success or failure, but diagnoses 
forces in combat? I offer here one attempt via a Nietzschean/ 
Debordian strategic evaluation of activism and the State. 
Let’s return to New Orleans. By now, many readers 

will be familiar with the fact that anarchist medics and 
activists converged in the Big Easy, especially the Algiers armed 

neighborhood, to assist in the self-reconstitution of the area. 
The inability of the government : and its proxy Red 
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The US military strategy in Iraq has been characterized as 
having this quality. As foreign policy critic Stephen Zunes 
remarks, a few analysts (including ardent neo-cons) note the 
strategic usefulness of an Iraqi civil war, even suggesting a 
calculated series of provocations and inflammations. Calling 
it a failed policy misses the trees for the forest—judging the 
totality without looking at the specific operations. 

While a sweeping judgment might deliver an immediately 
gratifying feeling (“another Vietnam!”) it misses what is 
potentially the simulated, even spectacular, character of defeat 
and the multiple levels of strategic planning. These are the 
same easy sentiments that lead people to believe that Donald 
Rumsfeld resigned as a result of the Democratic Party taking 
the House of Representatives in November 2006 or that 
withdrawal from Iraq will be due to a Cindy Sheehan-led 
popular movement. In other words, they do not take the State’s 
capacity to strategize seriously, thus making the mistake of 
underestimating the adversary. 


Comments on Debord: a counter retort 

In its recently touted work Afficted Powers, the political 
research collective Retort draw upon Situationist Guy 
Debord’s writings to assess the 
contemporary capacities of Capital/ 
Spectacle and of antagonistic 
movements. Retort is to be 
commended for not just relying 
on Debord’s Society of the Spectacle 
for their conceptual tools, working 
as they do with the little cited, but 
much more relevant, Comments on 
the Society of the Spectacle. (Part of 
the reason for the book’s subordinate 
status is its translated title. In French, 
the title translates as Treatise on 
Secrets, but the English version ended up making it sound like 
a fragmented secondary work or the theoretical equivalent of a 
DVD extra.) 

While not as conceptually dense, Comments reads 
as. a manual for strategic thought, a result of Debord’s 
preoccupation with warfare (see Agamben’s Means Without 
End for more on Debord as strategist). Debord’s musings on 
terrorism, unspecified enemies, generalized secrecy, organized 
insecurity, preventive civil war, and covert operations which 
turn “secret agents into revolutionaries and revolutionaries into 
secret agents” are even more germane today than they were 
almost 20 years ago when he wrote them. 

Retort’s opening towards this important text is closed 
down when they fold it back into Society of the Spectacle, thus 
limiting its powers of thought. Of particular significance is one 
selection by Retort, one that grounds their post-9/11 analysis. 
I do this not to rescue Comments, but to continue its analysis 
of the State/Spectacle as a way to understand what we're up 
against. 

Retort argues that 9/11 represents a profound moment 
of vulnerability in the powers of the State, even calling it a 
“wound” and a “defeat.” In part this vulnerability means the 
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Psywar operations, especially disinformation, 
become as strategically crucial as the 
material violence that underpins them. 
Their aim is to continue turning the populace 
into spectators, even while they’re given 
some peeks into the inner workings 
of the spectacular state. 


State “can no longer be led strategically” (the key insight 

they borrow from Debord). We can agree that 9/11 was a 
wound and a trauma, but what kind and for whom? Whether 
the knife was held by oneself, a paid accomplice, or a former 
employee, the end result cannot be simply seen as a surprising 
and devastating shock. So many simulations of the very 
logistics of that day existed before the event that “surprise” 
cannot take on the same meaning. (Among the examples 
where this or a similar scenario was imagined: an episode of 
the TV show The Lone Gunmen, various comic books, an album 
cover of the radical hip-hop group the Coup, and in military 
simulation exercises going on that very day.) 

Systems engineers love failure; they learn from it in 
order to raise the powers of the system. When it comes to 
the spectacular trauma of 9/11, we need only point out the 
dominant narrative already in place for that day’s events. We 
don't have to sign up for the 9/11Truth.org mailing list to see 
how quickly 9/11 was defined as the “New Pearl Harbor.” This 
framing device was circulating well before the event thanks to 
the neo-con Project for The New American Century. 

For whom is this wound ultimately damaging? Psychically, 
physically, and politically the trauma has radiated devastating 
effects on people in the US and 
abroad. At the same time, the 
State (its foreign campaigns and 
its securitization of everyday life) 
has continually re-empowered 
itself by invoking that trauma (and 
now linking it to the once comical 
Axis of Evil, e.g. Iranian nuclear 
capabilities and North Korean 
missile testing). 

In other words, vulnerability can 
be put to use strategically. This is 
Debord’s insight in Comments: while 
the State may not be led strategically anymore, it does multiply 
and extend its tactical operations. Failure can be a spectacular 
narrative, a way that the spectacle organizes critique about 
itself. Debord discusses operations such as “false attacks” and 
“showy failures,” whose very ineptitude is designed to create a 
call for more efficiency. Most important here is what he calls 
networks of influence and promotion/control, whose purpose 
is to ensure certain narratives remain dominant adout these 
maneuvers (even how to reveal them publicly). 

Psywar operations, especially disinformation, become as 
strategically crucial as the material violence that underpins 
them. Their aim is to continue turning the populace into 
spectators, even while they're given some peeks into the inner 
workings of the spectacular state. 

In the integrated spectacle, where dissuasive, deterrent, 
and subversive tactics swarm, Debord reminds us that the 
decentralization of State power does not result in a reduction 
in control mechanisms. Researchers working on neoliberal 
governmentality and control societies have reached the same 
conclusions. 

Like Cooper's notion of preempting emergence, Debord 
notes that surveillance networks now seek to combat a threat 


“in advance.” A distributive spectacular State does preventive 
work—subverting an emergent self-organization with one 
more amenable to guidance. 

If this sounds like a paralyzing analysis, then it is not 
doing its work. The State cannot be all-powerful if we leave 
the dialectic of totality and its fragments altogether. Instead, 
we are entangled in mobile and proliferating experimental 
techniques; a teeming set of image-commands, material 
violence, and tricks that keep the integrated hybrid spectacle 
moving. What makes the state unable to be led strategically 
is the abundant swarm of surveillance and deterrence 
mechanisms, whose dispersion overlaps to the point of major 
tangling. 

Rather than presume a “vulnerability” (which may be a 
public secret that allows the State to increase its capacities), 
we need, as Debord reminds us, to have “historical knowledge” 
of the fine tissue of spectacular power and State forces. It 
is a helpful reminder: do not be taken in by sentimentality 
as strategy, one that makes us feel superior while remaining 
spectators—a smugiectivity. “Tactical successes can thus lead 
great powers down dangerous roads,” says Debord. We take 
those tactical successes (even wounds) seriously in order to 
map out the entangled networks’ 
lurch forward. Perhaps even to leave 
a few decoy road signs. 

What we are left with, then, is an 
active State, but action that is primarily 
preventive: in other words, it is reactive. 
Now we can turn to the question of 
what it reacts fo, namely the activity of 
activism. 


Becoming-Seattle 

The Novel Intelligence for Massive 
Data Program (NIMD), hatched in 
2002 as part of the US intelligence community’s Advanced 
Research and Development Activity (ARDA) and worming 
its way to Stanford University, had as its stated mission the 
detection of “strategic surprises.” Researchers study data flows 
to locate spikes that might signal an emergent shock-and-awe 
event. The content of the unexpected act at this level doesn't 
matter—the very fact of it warrants attention, even computer 
modeling. 

It is no surprise to say that surprise has long been associated 
with guerrilla tactics. Eliminating insurgent or popular 
surprise seems to have moved from a low-intensity concern to 
a full blown urgent strategy. Homeland Security, so dependent 
on the deployment and management of uncertainty, itself does 
not want to be shocked. 

Seattle 1999 was just such a watershed surprise. It needs to 
be invoked, not to revisit a past glory nor find in it a model 
of action to repeat (only to melancholically be disappointed), 
but to detach from it in order to remake it. If we treat Seattle 
as a model or ideal type, we will find ourselves frozen in time, 
seeking its narcotic effects again, stuck in its shadow and in 
the State’s reactive grip. The desire to repeat Seattle finds 
expression in the karmic dance of contemporary street action. 


What would it mean for an activist political 
body to cultivate this ability to recognize 
and respond to changing patterns? 

By transforming Seattle into a “new image” 
we can create a different pattern-recognition, 
one belonging to a subject/system 
that increases its ability to accomplish goals. 


How do we overcome the residual sadness (sadness defined 
here as thought that stalls around a limited number of ideas of 
loss)? 

Not enough has been written on the affective history 
of Seattle and its aftermath on anarchists. Affective here 
refers to the capacity and incapacity for action, the degrees 
of enhancing one’s powers (at times literally one’s bodily 
abilities). What did Seattle do to bodies—individual and’ 
political—and their nervous systems? With a nod to the 
current work on the carnivalesque, I will note that what often 
lingers regarding Seattle’s legacy is its “form of organization” 
(consensus-building) and “type of action” (direct). What about 
the broader questions about the types of subjectivities formed 
(relations with body, time, sexuality, culture, work, desire)? 
What are the affective aftereffects? 

Here it’s important to pause and take into account the 
effects on/of the counterinsurgency practices. One can trace 
Seattle’s significance (for official counterinsurgents like the 
NIMD and RAND Corporation) to the centuries-long 
fascination with the unpredictable “crowd.” Seattle revived 
this bodily amassing with the added surprise of networks 
and swarms. And, it did it on the streets, the very space of 
the crowd so feared by government 
planners and studied by social 
scientists a century ago. 

The State needed to react with 
both direct repression and subtle 
preventive interventions: the 
neutralization efforts by police 
involving innovative local tactics 
(e.g., FTAA in Miami 2003; the 
spatial and mobile interventions into 
New York City Critical Mass—see 
Will Weikart’s analysis) and reliance 
on old techniques (infiltration and 
surveillance in the case of the Green Scare prosecutions). 

Not only do they seek to pre-empt emergence, they do so by 
rerouting and dampening enthusiasm for the possible. 

Counterinsurgent forces adapted to Seattle’s “strategic 
surprise.” One way to remember this is to think of Seattle as 
an event rather than model, making it a Lecoming. This means 
taking it out of history (as an actualized occurrence bound by 
particular time/space circumstances, €.g., “N30/Seattle”) and 
into the realm of transhistorical experimentation (see Deleuze 
on “Control and Becoming”). 

Seattle belongs to what autonomist theorist Toni Negri calls 
“constituent time”: a temporality in which the event bursts 
forth, breaks, and interrupts; it is an acceleration. For Negri, 
the creative powers of the species form a collective reason that 
moves by leaps and catastrophes, becoming “cataclysm.” In 
other words, there is no need to wait for a collapse, a wound, 
or incompetence to recognize the surprise-power of emergent 
mutual aid. 

Seattle was a catastrophe, in the sense Melinda Cooper 
draws from microbiologist Rene Dubos’ approach to 
infectious disease: a sudden field transition, a creative and 
destructive perturbation. It revived the State’s interest in 
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preventing emergence and controlling surprise. Chaos theory 
and cybernetics were no longer just resources for anarchist 
metaphors and poetry (but thanks go to Peter Lamborn 
Wilson for weaving the conceptual latticework for years). They 
took on an acute direct-action form. 

While there had been many preceding attempts to put these 
processes into effect (e.g. Reclaim the Streets), Seattle was a 
heightened convergence of these distributed and emergent 
acts. To continue drawing from fluid dynamics: Seattle was a 
break (in the sense of a wave breaking) and a breach (as when 
a whale bursts through the surface of the sea). 

What follows from a perturbation, cataclysmic or not, is 
re-organization, a move from chaos to order. These poetic 
images are embedded in organizational forms, in affective 
relations, in day-to-day tactics. Perhaps, as Wilson, anarchist 
anthropologist David Graeber, and others remind us, these 
images/practices are lodged deep in the history of social 
systems. Today, they are being activated in the name of 
anarchism. 

How to make a Becoming-Seattle as surprise? It wouldn't 
limit itself to the immediate build-up (the “planning and 
organizing”) and certainly not the result. What about reviving 
the preconditions? This event-time could be said to have lasted 
a couple of decades (e.g., the countercultural scene in the 
Northwest US) or, anthropologically speaking, many millennia. 

This revival would be a new catalysis, where Seattle becomes 
a feedback loop-image provoking a political body to learn. 

As neurologists and immunologists are quick to point out, 
bodily learning is rarely conscious. Immune systems and neural 
networks develop pattern recognition systems for emerging 
threats. 

What would it mean for an activist political body to 
cultivate this ability to recognize and respond to changing 
patterns? By transforming Seattle into a “new image” we can 
create a different pattern-recognition, one belonging to a 
subject/system that increases its ability to accomplish goals. 

According to Melinda Cooper, “We must become capable... 
of responding to the emergent, long before it has actualized 
in a form we can locate or even recognize.” Cooper mostly 
focuses on the Pentagon's war strategy (pre-empting the 
emergence of unspecified terrorist enemies) but extends it 
briefly to resistances. Pattern recognition is geared around 
threat-detection. 

Of course, it is crucial to detect the infiltration of the State 
into activist forces, be it via embodied agent provocateurs or 
more insidious State forms of thought/action. But give to the 
State what is the State’s: reactivity. The State, no longer defined 
solely as the agent of order but as chaos manager, depends upon 
interactions and bottom up emergence. It seeks to thwart 
certain kinds, to harness the power of others, and ultimately 
to give perturbations a new dissipative control structure. Its 
reactive quality means that it is antithetical to life itself. 

As for the activist body, we continue to ask (and in 
asking, contribute to making): what is this emergent body, 
its resistances and its capacities? Pattern recognition of the 
emergent need not be defined around threat-detection. We 
can cultivate an alertness to the unpredictable within as well 
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(becoming-Seattle) as a way of developing the conditions of 
irruptive, even cataclysmic, emergence. 

A new spontaneism, one that belongs to life itself. Not a 
concentrated media event (what some might call a spectacular 
surprise), We'll leave that to the State. Rather, one whose 
emergence will not be prevented because by the time it 
is recognized it will have been too late. This is an active 
activism, one that turns its own history into a source for self- 
transformation, and realizes something bacteria do all the 
time: horizontal transfection in which, as Cooper tells us, 
“resistance is literally contagious.” 
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Music on the March 


How Protest, 
Learned to Dance 


Jean Leason 


RacirteCorenomertaterecuartaccsptereye 
rally. Signs wave above the 
crowd. Someone has been 
speaking semi-audibly through 
a borrowed PA system. “What 
do we want?” they shout. “Fill 
in the blank!” cries the crowd, 
a little bored. A bass drum 
becomes audible a block away, 
and people begin to tap their 
toes. As it comes closer, people 
begin to shift their balance in 
time with the tune. Why not 
wave that banner like a flag? 
Why not dance instead of 
shuffle? As a festive mood rises, 
the band leads the rally down 
the street. 


In the past five years, marching bands have been sprouting 
like mushrooms. Some are spontaneous pick-up bands and 
instant bucket brigades, but many are longer-term musical 
projects. Some consist mostly of professional musicians, 
while others welcome anyone who can bang a pot in time. 
They vary in structure, inclination and musical style. Many of 
them, however, share a vision of music as a way to disrupt and 
transform public space. 


On the march 

The first brass marching bands walked in front of the 
Ottoman Empire’s armies to frighten people (one wonders 
what they were playing) and to direct troops. Based on the 
Ottoman model, Prussia and other European countries 
adopted brass bands. As the need for audible troop direction 
waned with the advent of the radio, military marching bands 
took on a support role in ceremony (“fanfare” means brass 
marching band in multiple languages). 

The film Brass Unbound, which features interviews and 





recordings of post-colonial brass bands from across the globe, 
is a testament to cultural and musical diversification of the 
brass band form. Another interesting dispersal of brass music 
occurred when Roma (Gypsy) people fled the Ottoman 
Empire in the 1860s, carrying with them their music and 
brass horns; many landed in mostly Black parts of town in 
the southern US. Brass music has mixed with musical styles 
around the world, creating a unique common language which 
continues to cross-pollinate. 

Many members of today’s political marching bands began 
their musical adventures as kids in school. In public schools, 
music funding (where it exists) tends to support marching 
bands over, say, mariachi or hardcore punk. High school 
bands are usually required to play at team sports events 
and pep rallies, and to compete. Remnants of the military 
origin of these bands are found in their costumes, marching 
terminology, and patriotic tunes, although many school 
bands now also play hip-hop and rock. Members of political 


marching bands are well aware of the crowd-rousing effects 
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of a loud brass band or drums; the use of these in protest 

is a subversion of the state form of the marching band. The 
“legitimacy” conferred on this state form is made confusing 
by its playful inversion — red and blue become pink and silver; 
lockstep becomes dance. 


Name that tune 

‘This kind of subversion and mixture is a central feature 
of brass music. As empires have crumbled and the music of 
militaries has melted into local cultures and musical traditions, 
a rich variety of sounds have evolved. Played on common 
instruments, these songs have been mingled and elements of 
innovation shared for centuries. 

Some of the new political marching bands embrace this 
array, as in the case of Seattle’s Infernal Noise Brigade (INB): 
“Songs in different tongues further infect the monoculture. In 
the path to constructing a better reality, and in deconstructing 
a system based in the misery of alienation, we choose noise 
as our tool.” New York City’s Rude Mechanical Orchestra 
(RMO) has a similar stance, choosing music that “pay|s] 


“Carnival is a sensory feast, 
which allows us to the space 
to give expression 
to our dreams and desires...” 


— Rhythms of Resistance 


tribute to the world’s cultures and the revolutionary role 

music has played throughout history.” Other bands experience 
anxiety about cultural appropriation and representation. A 
typical argument might center around questions of whether or 
not one is honoring another culture’s music if one doesn't play 
it well, or when it is taken out of context. Some solve these 
dilemmas through explicit acknowledgement of songs’ origins, 
seeing the process as collaboration. Others lean toward playing 
only certain types of music. 

Roma (Gypsy) brass band music is popular with political 
brass bands both in Europe and the US, as is rock and roll 
modified for marching. Jazz and big-band tunes, klezmer, 
Mexican brass, punk rock, Moroccan music, Indian wedding 
music and a number of other styles from taiko to disco have 
all made their way into the political marching band pool. The 
musical and carnival traditions of New Orleans have also 
been incorporated into many groups’ musical and theatrical 
repertoires, and political marching bands have paraded during 
Mardi Gras in New Orleans. Newer political marching bands 
with names like the Brand New Orleans County Brass Band 
and the Second Line Social Aid and Pleasure Society Brass 
Band are obvious examples of the influence. 

At gatherings like the Honk Festival last October in Boston 
songs are shared and swapped. When the bands play together, 
they all know the sad but upbeat Be//a Ciao — about Italian 


? 
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partisans fighting fascists in the mountains — and, of course, 
Tequila. 

Political marching bands in the US have been discovering 
their counterparts in Europe in the past few years, and the 
number of North American bands has grown to a size that 
now supports gatherings of a reasonable size. The Hungry 
March Band has enjoyed recent European tours that included 
the Sbandata Romana in Rome, a gathering of many marching 
bands organized by the politically-oriented Titubanda, and 
played shows in Italian social centers. They have connected 
with political marching bands elsewhere in Europe, like the 
Blech und Schwefel and Express Brass Bands in Germany and 
the Dutch band Fanfare van der Eerste Liefdesnacht. 

Not all of the marching bands are brass bands, though, and 
samba is the music of choice for most of these others. Bands 
that adopt samba tend to play mostly samba, since it requires 
different instruments from brass-centered music, and because 
drums can be made from a variety of found objects. Political 
bands adopting samba, like North Carolina’s Cakalak Thunder, 
which formed for 2002 World Bank and anti-police brutality 
protests, often do so in solidarity with Brazilian resistance 
movements. Ile Aye, the most influential political samba band, 
was the first all-Black samba group in the Rio de Janeiro 
carnival in 1974. It was an expression of the growing Black 
Power movement in Brazil. Bloco afro samba groups like Ile 
Aye play traditional rhythms (such as batucada) from Bahia, and 
often mix Afro-Brazilian religious music with jazz and disco. 


Out of the primordial song 

Although the way both marching bands and brass music 
have evolved is a rich mixture, the origin of the current 
marching band explosion can be traced back to a few major 
sources of inspiration. 

Vermont’s Bread and Puppet theatre, with its neo-luddite 
aesthetic and love of street performance, is one source. From 
an original troupe that started in the 1960s, Bread and 
Puppeteers have dispersed widely, inspiring musical and 
theatrical performance in the streets from New York to San 
Francisco, and Minneapolis to Santa Fe. A number of the 
marching bands discussed here have members who have been 
with Bread and Puppet, or its west-coast cousin Wise Fool 
Puppet Intervention. The Brand New Orleans Brass Band 
includes some active puppeteers, and uses an Italian flip- 
easel-style storytelling device popular in Bread and Puppet 
performances. 

Another major influence came out of the west coast punk 
scene. Percussion-heavy groups like openly anarchist Tchkung! 
and fire-wielding Crash Worship had ties to the early Burning 
Man art scene. They fused the heavy and loud sound of punk 
with a sort of ritualistic, fire-breathing circus to create an 
intense experience that often left the audience either singed 
or soaked. Members of these bands would later be part of 
forming subsequent influential marching bands (Infernal 
Noise Brigade and Extra Action Marching Band, respectively). 

Some of the earlier political marching bands, like London's 
Rhythms of Resistance (ROR) and New York's Hungry March 
Band (HMB), took part in Reclaim The Streets actions in 


the 1990s. Like other groups that formed prior to the WTO 
protests in Seattle, HMB participated in other projects that 
combined political action and creativity like the Coney Island 
Mermaid Parade and the protection of community gardens. 

In 1999, Reclaim The Streets in the UK spawned the 
carnival bloc, an approach combining political street party and 
mobility. At the June 18 Carnival Against Capital in London, 
a samba band called Rhythms of Resistance (ROR) appeared 
in full carnival splendor. J18 posters touted carnival as “An 
expression of freedom involving laughter, mockery, dancing, 
masquerade and revelry. Occupation of the street in which 
the symbols and ideals of authority are subverted. When the 
marginalised take over the centre and create a world turned 
upside down. You cannot just watch carnival, you take part. An 
unexpected carnival is revolutionary.” 

The INB (1999-2006), formed for the WTO protest in 
Seattle, was inspired by both the Carnival Against Capital and 
by Rhythms of Resistance’s role in the festivities. Complete 
with rifle-twirlers, a drum majorette and (mostly) matching 
uniforms, they paraded the streets of Seattle wearing gas 
masks during the demonstrations. 

The INB’s mission, as articulated 
by founding member Grey 
Filastine, was to “Strike fear and 
incomprehension in the minds 
of the powerful. Disrupt the 
dominant trance. Be calculatedly 
unpredictable and undermine the 
spectacle by introducing music of 
a disorienting or ecstatic nature 
into the sterile political discourse. 
Disrupt the stale dichotomy of 
leftist protest and police cliché. Facilitate the self-actualization 
of the mob. Be the dope propaganda.” Following Seattle, the 
INB popped up everywhere a marching band was needed for 
fanfare against globalization, from Prague to New York, until 
their disbanding with a large public “funeral” in 2006. 

The rapid spread of the marching band in protest is no 
doubt in some part due to the kind of world event that Seattle 
was and the global nature of the movement that sparked it. 
With anti-globalization protesters whirring from meeting to 
Social Forum to summit, many ideas were swapped and tried 
in new contexts. 


Musical anarchy? 

Marching bands provided Reclaim the Streets actions with 
a more portable answer to the technical hassles involved in 
setting up, fixing and transporting sound systems (much less 
getting permits), but their rapid spread has obviously not been 
a simple matter of convenience. 

‘The early and influential Rhythms of Resistance was formed 
with the intent of bringing carnival into protest: “Carnival as 
a tactic is a highly effective way of disrupting and critiquing 
the ‘business as normal’ worlds of work and consumption 
and of liberating social space. It moves beyond the leftist / 
militant approaches which limit our actions to being merely 
demonstrations of our ‘victim’ status in relation to capital and 


The rapid spread of the marching band 
in protest is no doubt in some part 
due to the kind of world event 
that Seattle was and the global nature 
of the movement that sparked it 


can incite / excite members of the general population to take a 
part in the collective realisation of our desires for a socially and 
ecologically just world.” ROR is an activist franchise concept 
as well as a band; their website includes detailed instructions 
for starting your own group, including tunes and how to make 
a drums from cans. 

ROR’s embrace of carnival is echoed in the approaches of 
other subsequent bands, like the INB, for whom ROR was 
a founding influence: “We attempt, through our aesthetics 
and our fierce commitment to the politics of joy and desire, 
to create a space of carnival, where all rules are broken and 
anything is possible. We seek to dissolve all barriers between 
art and politics, participants and spectators, dream and action.” 
Many bands create a carnival atmosphere, complete with some 
combination of elaborate costumes, puppets, dancing and lots 
of glitter. 

Many of these bands contextualize themselves as part of 
the fabric of resistance. “What we do,” says ROR, “is part of 
a long tradition of mixing music and politics. Look at Trades 
and Labour Union bands, Welsh voice choirs, miners brass 
bands, even the Diggers were at it 
350 years ago with the Winstanley 
written ‘World Turned Upside 
Down’.” Music and carnival 
combine “generate feelings of 
independence, pride and political 
dissent.” 

The Rude Mechanical 
Orchestra, which formed to play 
protests in 2004, “exist[s] in order 
to serve the efforts of progressive 
and radical groups and causes,” 
including “events that support feminism and women's rights, 
the queer community, labor, the environment, social and 
economic justice, peace and community self-determination.” 
The group pledges to “fight racism, sexism, homophobia, war 
and violence in all its forms,” with the aim of “bring[ing] joy 
and inspiration to these communities and to bring new people 
into radical causes.” A small sample of the RMO’s extensive 
list of performances is indicative: the Women’s March in DC, 
the Republican National Convention protest, Critical Mass 
after-parties, a radical teachers zine release party, a May Day 
party, the Mermaid Parade, and protests against the IMF and 
World Bank. 

The similar Brass Liberation Orchestra (BLO) of San 
Francisco “plays music to support political causes with 
particular emphasis on peace, and racial and social justice. 

We are a work in progress. We work to build a multigender/ 
multiracial/multigenerational group that enhances and 
strengthens the culture of the Left,” including a list of “points 
of unity and vision” including music as liberation, racial and 
social justice, respect for culture, and respect for the earth. 

While the BLO, RMO, and INB were organized from the 
start as street protest bands, some complete with medics and 
scouts, other bands have gotten started as specifically music 
projects, or as a mix of art, performance and music. For these 
bands, there is more tension involved in decisions about what 
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actions to participate in. Some regularly 
do paid work as musicians, while others 
perform only at protests, benefits and 
other unpaid events. This can be a sticky 
topic for struggling working musicians. 

Other points of divergence between 
bands include whether or not the band 
is open to anyone who wishes to join, 
regardless of musical skill. Some, like 
the RMO, have a policy of “being a safe, 
welcoming place for all genders and 
gender identities, ages, races, backgrounds, 
sexual orientations, disabilities and musical 
skill levels,” while others are made up 
of experienced, skilled and sometimes 
professional musicians. Another option 
is offered by the Leftist Marching Band, 
“designed to accommodate everyone... for 
musically challenged activists, the LMB 
flag corps offers a place to show your 
colors.” 

There’s also the question of what kind 
of liberation the band incites. The Extra 
Action Marching Band describes itself 
not at all inaccurately as “a bacchanalian, 
infectiously celebratory, inappropriate, 
transcendent, freaky spectacle that amuses, 
arouses, and intoxicates the audience.” 
Like its predecessor Crash Worship, Extra 
Action is a physical as well as auditory 
experience. Is a rowdy, grinding dance with 
the flag corps equivalent to a cartwheel in 
front of the courthouse? 

Musical skill is part of the larger 
questions of organizational structure and 
decision-making within bands. Some 
are committed to consensus, others 
have founding members or leaders who 
direct content and (in the case of the LMB) “promise to be 
benevolent dictators.” Some bands are cognizant of their 
gender balance; others have dance troupes that are mostly 
female and musicians that are mostly male. Samba bands have 
conductors, or “maestres.” 

Whatever the band structure and vision, there are costs to 
being a political marching band; anyone who was arrested 
or had their instrument thrown in the trash by police during 
the Republican National Convention protests in New York 
can.certainly attest to that. The band in a protest march 
often plays a role in leading the crowd, which can lead to 
conflict with authority. “The police have come to see us (a 
bunch of pink and silver renegades) as a threatening force,” 
says ROR, “...they see our strength in moving large crowds 
of people, maintaining momentum towards a desired end.” 
During a protest in Barcelona, ROR led a group of dancing 
protesters from the end of a gathering to a police station 
where people attending a demonstration earlier that day were 
being detained. “If we hadn't played,” writes a band member, “I 
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think it would have been much more difficult to generate such 
prisoner support.” 

‘This is part of what makes the political marching band 
exciting. “It creates an immediate uplifting feeling, giving 
people the sense of self-confidence that will allow them to step 
off the pavement and into the street,” says ROR, describing it 
as “a very positive life-affirming way to protest... This is what 
so many people like about it.” 


For more on marching bands: 


www.thythmsofresistance.co.uk 

www.hungrymarchband.com 

www.rudemechanicalorchestra.org 

www.infernalnoise.org 

Brass Unbound (1993), Johan van der Keuken, director 

“Infernal Noise: The Soundtrack to Insurrection,” Jennifer 
Whitney. In We Are Everywhere: The Irresistible Rise of 
Global Anti-Capitalism, edited by Notes from Nowhere 
(Verso, 2003). 


Remaining ELF Defendants Plead Guilty 


But Refuse to Snitch 


H. Read 


A surprise plea bargain was announced at a November pre-trial 
hearing for four environmental activists charged with variety 
of Earth Liberation Front (ELF) and Animal Liberation Front 
(ALF) actions which had been carried out since the late 1990s. 
The defendants were arrested between December 2005 and 
February 2006, as part of the FBI’s “Operation Backfire,” which 
sought to cripple major ELF and ALF cells. 

Unlike the majority of others who have been charged, Daniel 
McGowan, Nathan Fraser Block, Joyanna Zacher and Jonathan 
Paul pled guilty in return for an agreement that government 
prosecutors would ask for reduced sentences with a specific 
provision that they would not be required to implicate other 
activists or testify against them. 

With the exception of Briana Waters, the pleas given by 
the four end the possibility of trials for the accused ELF/ 
ALF activists who are in custody. Eight people were arrested 
in December 2005 (including McGowan), 
one of whom later apparently committed 
suicide while in custody. In January two 
more were were picked up (including Paul), 
while charges were announced against three 
more people who have so far avoided being 
taken into custody. In February, Block and 
Zacher were arrested, and in October two informants pled 
guilty to charges. (See previous Fall 2005 and Spring 2006 FEs 
for more information.) 

The cases brought about intense resentment within the 
activist community after it was revealed that the arrests were 
largely based on one former radical, Jacob Ferguson, who had 
“turned” and become a government agent. He apparently wore 
a wire, and taped conversations with several of the others. The 
community’s anger was further compounded when many of the 
defendants began co-operating with federal authorities. 

The governments recommending that McGowan, Zacher and 
Block be sentenced to eight years in federal prison, while Paul’s 
suggested sentence is five years. The recommended sentences 
for the others range from three to 15 years years. However, it 
seems likely that officials will also seek an “enhanced” 20-year 
terrorism charge for the four, and possibly the others. Both 
the terrorism designations, and the potential sentences of life 
imprisonment for arson charges, have raised the eyebrows of 
civil liberties advocates. 

Supporters are labeling the massive government effort 
to apprehend environmental and animal rights activists, 
and the impending inflated sentences for relatively minor 
crimes involving only property damage, as the Green Scare. 


The cases were largely based 
on one former radical, Jacob 
Ferguson, who had “turned” and 
become a government agent 


This is an analogy to the 1950s Red Scare, the campaign by 
the US government to destroy the Communist Party USA 
and intimidate its sympathizers (as well as an earlier attempt 
to disrupt the anarchist and early communist movment 
immediately after World War I). 

It has not just been environmental saboteurs that have been 
rounded up, but animal liberation activists as well. The SHAC 
7 were convicted under a little-known federal law called the 
Animal Enterprise Protection Act of 1992, which created the 
new category of “animal enterprise terrorism” by redefining acts 
of sabotage as terrorism. Additionally, it expanded the scope 
and sentences for anyone who “intentionally damages or causes 
the loss of any property (including animals or records) used by 
the animal enterprise, or conspires to do so.” 

Although this law was used on one previous occasion against 
saboteurs, the six activists recently convicted under it were never 
accused of any actions of sabotage or threats. 
Instead, they ran a website which merely 
provided information on the campaign 
against Huntingdon Life Sciences, who 
they accused of gross abuses against animals. 
(SHAC is an incorporated activist group 
called Stop Huntingdon Animal Cruelty 
USA Inc.) The SHAC7 have just started serving sentences of 
one to six years, although appeals are underway. 

Even more disturbing is the recent passage of the Animal 
Enterprise and Terrorism Act (AETA), an update and extension 
of the older law. The bill passed Congress as groups like the 
American Civil Liberties Union refused to oppose it, although 
more left-leaning organizations such as the National Lawyers 
Guild did. 

The repression against environmental and animal rights 
protestors, who have used illegal techniques, but not harmed 
people, are aimed at destroying the radical wings of these 
movements. ALF and ELF actions have gained a substantial 
base of militants and widespread sympathy, even beyond activist 
circles. This has alarmed the targeted industries, and in response 
they have pushed to both get these actions classified as terrorism, 
and to channel government resources into suppressing the new- 
found “terrorists.” 

More information on those imprisoned for ELF and ALF 
actions, the SHAC7 and other “Green Scare” defendants, and 
details on how to support them, is available on websites such as: 
www.cldc.org, WWW.greenscare.Org, www.greenisthenewred.com/ 
blog/, and http://portland. indymedia. org/en/topic/greenscare. 
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Twenty Years of the Black Flag in Turkey 


Streyyya Evren 


‘The first anarchists on the land which is today Turkey were 
probably Armenians. Active during the /in-de-siécle of the 
great Ottoman Empire, they included prominent figures 
such as Alexander Atabekian, who published pamphlets, 
participated in Armenian revolutionary organizations 

and most likely traveled to Istanbul and Izmir to promote 
anarchism in Armenian circles. The Armenian anarchists 
mixed anarchism and nationalism, although this exact 
relationship - and their broader relations with various 
nationalist and modernist activities - still needs to be looked 
at more closely. (Although there may be more detailed sources 
about Atabekian’s anarchist activities, a general picture can be 
found at http://www.anarkismo.net/ 
newswire.php?story_id=3771) 

However, the early Turkish 
revolutionary idealist and nationalist 
movements (the “Young Turks”) 

did not show an anarchist influence, 
despite some similarities. One of few 
exceptions were some activists in the 
Committee of Union and Progress 
(CUP), who were influenced by the 
French anarchist Jean Grave. However, 
their central committee was openly 
critical of anarchism. 

As far as we know, the first anarchist 
book published in Turkish was the 1935 
translation of Peter Kropotkin’s Exhics. 
But besides this single work, it wasn't 
until the 1960s that anarchist books 
were published again in Turkey. It was 
a politically active and exciting era for 
the world, and Turkey was no exception. 
These books suggest that, in the 
enthusiastic atmosphere of the left wing 
revival, Turkish revolutionaries and readers examined (and 
possibly used) anarchist strategies and tactics. But prominent 
figures didn’t define themselves as anarchist, and there was not 
a single self-identified anarchist group among the numerous 
Marxist-Leninist-Maoist etc. factions. 

The military coup-d’etat of 1980, led by General Kenan 
Evren, dominated life in Turkey. Hundreds of thousands were 
arrested, and many of them were tortured and executed. This 
massive defeat for the Left opened the doors for liberalism, 
globalization, capitalism and Islamism. (It was at this time that 
putschist generals decided that Islamism should be promoted 
among lower and middle classes to prevent a new left wing 
movement.). After 1983, president Turgut Ozal began a new 
phase of government which sought to be in harmony with the 
Thatcher-Reagan regimes. 
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“nicniAn Sey Stvau DEBILDIAY’ 


Anarchists did not appear on the political and cultural 
scene of Turkey until 1986. Because of this, modern Turkish 
anarchism was born into a boring and, compared to the 
1970s, apolitical environment. But the country was still full 
of communist intellectuals discussing how to respond to the 
political situation, and only slowly did new theories begin 
to enter the scene. In 1986, Turkey ‘welcomed’ Kara, the 
first magazine published by people who called themselves 
anarchists and who openly defended anarchism. As they 
were mostly ex-marxists, this became the starting point for 
contemporary Turkish anarchism. The first anarchist book 
published in this new wave of anarchism was Ida Mett’s 

&M® Kronstadt 1921, suggesting that the 
anti-Bolshevik arguments were of more 
interest than the ideas of anarchism 
itself. For these early anarchists, their 
debates with marxism were quite 
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have appeared in Turkey, which opened 
the way for a younger generation of 
anarchists. 

In the 1990s, there was a huge 
explosion in anarchist publishing. These 
works included texts from the classical 
tradition (including Proudhon, Bakunin, 
Nechaev, Kropotkin, Goldman, de 
Cleyre, Tolstoy, Malatesta and Rocker), 
histories of the movement (by Avrich, 
Marshall , Woodcock, George Crowder 
and Paul Thomas, as well as works on the 
Spanish Revolution), and contemporary 
:.. anarchist theory (Perlman, Bey, Zerzan, 
Bookchin, Ward, Purkis and Bowen, 
and postanarchists May and Newman). 
This publishing wave has also included works not available in 
English, such as Hans-Jiirgen Degen’ Anarchismus heute and 
Rolf Cantzen’s Cantzen'’s Weniger Staat - Mebr Gesellschaft, 
Freiheit/Okologie/Anarchismus. 

In Turkey today, people know that anarchism is not a word 
for chaos, but that it refers to a political philosophy with a 
revolutionary past and even an active present! In 1990, it 
would not be uncommon to talk with political activists who 
had never heard about anarchism as a political movement. 
Today, if you met someone like that, you don't try to tell what 
anarchism is — they are either lying or not really interested in 
politics. 

During these last 20 years of the black flag in Turkey, 
anarchist influences on the queer and anti-militarist 
movements have been quite significant. These movements 
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may not be anarchist in name, but they are 
both influenced by it and utilize similar 
organizing structures. Other groups like 

the Turkish surveillance camera players 
(‘Nobese’) and Turkish Food Not Bombs 
are also either anarchists or are very close to 
anarchism. 

Universities and academic research are 
still closed to anarchism, and it is very 
difficult to write an anarchist-based thesis 
or to do research on anarchism, especially 
when compared to marxism. However, it 
looks like this will change soon, as more 
and more students and young professors are 
interested in anarchism. There are also more 
intellectuals, writers and political theorists 
who are aware of anarchist literature and 
politics. 

Anarchist collectives and publishing 
groups have also spread from the large urban 
areas (like Istanbul, Ankara and Izmir) 
into many of the smaller cities. People 
seem to be getting used to seeing anarchist 
iconography such as black flags, Circle A’s 
and other anarchist graffiti. Anarchist t- 
shirts are a common sight. We even have 
ex-anarchists today — a new phenomena for 
Turkey! Before, it was always ex-marxists 
who became either anarchists or something 
else, while today you find the reverse. This 
may be a great achievement for anarchism in 
Turkey. :) 

Strangely, Turkish anarchists have had 
problems with participating in the ‘anti- 
globalization movement’, as well as with 
working with grassroots groups. There were 
different reactions to what happened after 
Seattle in 1999. One magazine criticized 
the Zapatistas for being militaristic (even 
while at the same time applauding the 
Unabomber!). Another group initially joined 
the protests in Europe and participated in 
black bloc actions, but soon decided that it 
was only rich Western boys playing politics. 
Instead they started publishing things about 
middle eastern anarchism, the hidden racism 
in Western anarchist circles, etc. 

One of the problems is that Turkish 
anarchism(s), while growing much larger 
after the 1990s, failed to create a different 
political culture than the older Marxist 
one. There were and are exceptions, but 
anarchists have tended to behave either too 
subculturally or too orthodox. Whenever 
they wanted to be more political, the closest 
exit was orthodox Marxist understandings, 
and part of borrowing their ‘know-how’ 
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meant underestimating grassroots politics. 
(Strangely, some Trotskyist groups seem 
more open to grassroots politics and being 
involved in the Movement of Movements.) 

It is also important to keep in mind 
the tensions within Turkish society itself. 
Historically, socialists have not accepted the 
secular capitalist / Muslim religious divide 
as the main political division of Turkey. 
From a socialist or communist point of 
view, the main division, as you can guess, 
is class. Instead, it is secular Kemalists 
(populist nationalists) and liberal capitalists 
who usually promote secular / Muslim 
divides as the main problem in Turkey. By 
doing so, the seculars/liberals/Kemalists 
portray themselves as the most important 
progressive (even leftist) forces in the 
country, and so gain more power to do 
whatever they desire to oppose the Islamists. 

Nowadays, fantasies of the ‘clash of 
civilizations’ are popular and people are 
choosing either the East or the West. But 
Turkey has always been in the middle, or on 
both sides, and there have always been long 
debates about which side priority should be 
given to. There is tension between pro-West 
and pro-East people; between pro-West 
people and anti-imperialists; between pro- 
US people and pro-Turkey people (who see 
the US as a threat and an enemy); between 
pro-EU people and pro-Turkey/pro-East/ 
anti-EU people (nowadays some Social 
Democrats have turned anti-EU while 
some Islamists are pro-EU!); and of course 
there is growing Turkish-Kurdish tension. 
There is also intra-Muslim tensions between 
Alevi (a heterodox Islamic sect) and Sunnis 
(the majority orthodox sect). And of course 
there is Muslim-Christian tension in the 
eyes of Sunni Islamists, as Turkey is in the 
Muslim part of the world and Christians 
are generally seen as ‘somewhere else.’ 

So even while anarchism is a vibrant 
movement in Turkey, it is not a ‘must 
consider’ actor on the national level. 

And because of the ‘clash of civilizations’ 
fantasies, there is a general weakening — 
across the spectrum of leftist movements 


| which are not nationalist of some sort. And 
| although there are anti-West anarchists, 


we still don't have nationalist-anarchist 
movements, even while there are many 
nationalist-marxist ones. At least Turkish 
anarchists have not committed every sin! 
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Brad Will, 1970-2006 


Spencer Sunshine 


I found out that Brad Will had been shot to death from a mes- 
sage that went out over New York City email lists on October 
27. It simply said, “Fuck, ya’ll, fuck,” followed by a link to an 
Indymedia story describing the events of that day. Soon, it was 
confirmed that Will, an IMC journalist and ever-present figure 
in the New York anarchist scene, had been gunned down in 
Oaxaca in southern Mexcio where he had been chronicling the 
revoutionary upsurge building there since April 2006. 

Will's death, coming alongside the death squad murders of 
Emilio Alonso Fabidn and Esteban Lopez Zuritaon the same 
day in Oaxaca, made a brief blip on the US national news 
before disappearing into the usual morass of crime, sports and 
weather. His death has, however, remained a focal point for 
radicals. Afterwards, it became obvious that Will was one of 
those rare figures who had managed to befriend everyone in his 
generation’ political scene; in the words of one compatriot, “it 
was impossible not to like this guy.” The anarchist community 
in NYC organized vigils and rallies in the days after his murder, 
which included a shutdown of the Mexican consulate and a 
re-occupation of Charas, a squatted community center that had 
been sold to capitalist developers but remains empty. 

Until his death, Will seemed to have lived a charmed life, and 
for years was at the forefront of every major anti-authoritarian 
struggle. Later I realized Will had actually been the main char- 
acter in several famous activist stories I had heard—although 
the knowledge of none of them came from his mouth. His skill 
at story-telling obscured his humility about himself; and one 
friend described Will as being quietly embarrassed by his own 
notoriety. 

Will became politicized while crashing poetry classes at 
Naropa, the Buddhist college in Colorado, in the early 1990s. 
‘There he was a participant in one of those famous/anonymous 
stories I had heard: the mock gay wedding in Colorado (long 
before even the discussion of such a real possibility was on the 
table) designed as a protest against the conservative christian 
Promise Keepers. The marriage was presided over by Peter 
Lamborn Wilson. Will then went on to hang out at Dream- 
time Village in Wisconsin (at the time one of the most impor- 
tant centers of radical intellectual, artistic and sexual experi- 
mentation) before moving to New York City to become part 
of the squat scene. In another famous story I did not know was 
about him, in 1997 Will risked his life by jumping on the roof 
of the Fifth Street squat as the wrecking balls were knocking 
down the walls. His action ended up winning a large financial 
settlement for the squatters and changing the laws regarding 
squat evictions. 

Will then traveled west and participated in Earth First! direct 
actions, before (like many 1990s anarchists) becoming deeply 
involved in the anti-globalization movement. He participated 
in the series of demonstrations around the world against the 
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new round of global trade pacts, such as those proposed by the 
World Trade Organization. Back in NYC he was involved in 
local projects as well, such as the NYC Indymedia and More 
Gardens!, a radical environmentalist group, committed to 
saving urban community gardens from privatization through 

a combination of direct action and litigation. He then turned 
his attention to the uprisings in South America, travelling to 
Argentina and Ecuador; in Brazil, he was nearly killed while 
documenting the eviction of a squatter encampment; and in 
Mexico he covered the Zapatista’s Other Campaign, which 
encouraged the poorest in Mexico to organize “from below 
and to the left.” Despite advice to the stay away from the tense 
situation in Oaxaca, Will returned to Mexico to document the 
struggles of the poor and oppressed in their bid to oust the cor- 
rupt local government; in doing so, they utilized decentralized 
and democratic forms which mirrored those championed by 
anarchists in the US. (Although rarely mentioned in media ac- 
counts, Will was a non-dogmatic eco-anarchist who was close 
to primitivism.) 

Wills death has created controversy as well. First, for the 
Mexican government, who were pressured into arresting his 
probable killers who were local government officials filmed by 
Will himself moments before his murder. Under international 
pressure they were arrested, but released soon after and now the 
government is, incredibly, attempting the blame the resistance 
in Oaxaca, the APPO, for his death! 

However, some radicals in the US and Canada have por- 
trayed Will as a reckless young man who thought that his white 
skin would protect him from harm in a tense situation. But 
Will was 36 years old, well traveled, and already had a gun put 
to his head on a previous journalistic assignment. He might 
have been brave, even fearless, but he was not foolhardy. He 
knew the risks he was running and consciously took his chance: 
the video he was filming as he was murdered seems to show 
that he was hit by random shots into a crowd. Will had played 
the game, and fate dealt him a rough hand. 

Many people have ruminated on the meaning of Will’s death, 
especially for activists in North America. He has been portrayed 
as a martyr figure by some. Indeed, it is hard to deny that he did 


~ fulfill that role in many ways. How many children of midwest- 


ern middle-class parents spent their lives working tirelessly for 
social justice, only to end up murdered, unarmed, in an attempt 
to being attention to the struggles of the poor and oppressed? 

But Will should not be remembered as another death-cult 
martyr. He would have hated that, for he clearly loved life too 
much. Will should be remembered, not by remembering Will 
at all, but by picking up his fallen camera and pen, and being 
like Brad: by engaging in acts which aid and document the 
struggles of people who are attempting to free themselves from 
oppression. 





‘Tf it’s a war the anarchists want, 
then damn it, it will start here.” 


— Jim Gilchrist, 

founder of the Minutemen Project, 
quoted in the Sacramento Bee, 10/30/05, 
in reference to the anti-Minutemen 
demo at the capitol building 


‘The fire 

There’s a fire going on. It’s destroying your home, your land. 
You want to stay and fight it, but you're suffocating, you need 
fresh air. You try to leave, but the doors are locked, bolted shut. 
There’s a long line of other people waiting to get out too. You 
start waiting, but realize you'll never get there. Some people 
are breaking windows, jumping through; some make it, others 
die on the way out. There are men with guns waiting outside 
the windows, another obstacle. You make it out, past the 
gunmen, falling into another house, through another window. 
You are welcome here, as long as you don't talk, just cook and 
clean. Some people want you to leave, to jump back into the 
fire. Others want to help you, but they don’t know how. They 
try talking to the landlords. They try fighting the people who 
want to kick you out. They try building another house within 
the house. You appreciate the help, but you're not sure who to 
trust, not sure what you want. Do you want to stay here, or go 
back home? The ground is familiar, but the house is different. 
The fires here are different, much slower then at home. But 
they are starting up again. In this house? Even here, you start 
smelling gasoline again. This time you see it coming, joining 
with others like you to call “FIRE” before it hits. Some people 


Solidarity, Immigration 
-. and Border Regimes 
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notice. The gasoline covers too much and splashes on some 
others; they're angry as well. People are saying that you started 
the fire, that we need more doors and locks, fewer windows, 

in order to stop more firebrands like you from entering. You 
know this is a lie. Now youre caught between fires, between 
doors, desiring the one thing that no-one is willing to do: to 
stop these fucking fires. But you can’t seem to find who started 
them. Everyone has a different answer. 

Today, the issue of immigration is a question of fire. Neoliberal 
free trade agreements, corporate globalization, race laws, 
exploitative labor markets, corrupt politicians, paramilitaries, 
civil wars are the fires burning down your house. Doors and 
windows are the borders and fences. The Minutemen are 
the gunmen. Your new house is the new nation. The cooking 
and cleaning is the cheap labor and sweatshops. ‘The allies 
are politicians, unions, churches, and activists, while the slow 
fires are racism, detention, and deportation. The new gasoline 
is the new wave of anti-immigrant laws and their renewed 
scapegoating. Fighting back is marching and striking, and you're 
caught between the fires of exploitation, alienation, fear, racism, 
and abuse. 

Joseph Nevins calls this entire nexus ‘global apartheid’, but 
‘border regime’ seems more appropriate. All of this activity is part 
of a larger project of the border itself, one that is decentralized, 
networked, controlling, productive and repressive, porous and 
solid. The border marks those who cross it internally, tagging 
them and replicating its structure with every individual it comes 
across. The border is a social project that can be realized in any 
number of situations; it is, in a sense, virtual. The Minutemen 
are an extension of the border, immigrants that label “illegals” as 
‘bad immigrants’ reproduce the border. The border is referenced 
by politicians almost mythically as the end of the frontier, the 
last line in defense of the state. “Defend the borders!” they 
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scream, although they're not actually talking about the physical 
borderlands, but a political construction, one that defines the 
limits of ‘us’ vs. the limits of ‘them’. But that construction is 
used as a justification for war, and it spreads, and that’s the 
border. The hierarchy of status (documented vs. undocumented) 
is the border as well, both a legal fact and a subjective feeling 
that can mold one’s daily life. The reality of the border is not 
in question, but its actual presence is hard to pin down. For 
instance, immigration status makes it hard to organize in the 
workplace. The legal fact becomes a social feeling, the feeling 
becomes a political tool, and that too is the border. This border, 
composed of a matrix of physical walls and military technology, 
legal entities and social categories, and subjective feeling and 
political ideologies, is able to enter any space, divide it, capture 
it, burn it, and remold it. 

In turn, anarchists are expressing solidarity with immigrants 
and the noborder movement today in six ways: anti-Minutemen 
action, anarchist propaganda, sanctuary and mutual aid 
services, supporting anti-authoritarian or horizontal grassroots 
immigrant groups, creating relationships with anarchists in 
Mexico, and building a noborder 
network. The overall strategy that 
guides them is fighting against the 
fire of neoliberalism, the nation-state, 
and multiple forms of hierarchical 
domination; and moving towards a 
world with freedom of movement, 
autonomy of migration, and the 
freedom to stay. ‘This vision is 
resolutely opposed to the neoliberal 
model of a world without borders for 
capital, where everyone is free to be exploited wherever they go. 
Anarchy and autonomy imply self-determined, fluid boundaries 
as opposed to state-imposed, solid borders, consensual practices 
as opposed to external systems, and horizontal communities as 
opposed to vertical societies. 

Anti-Minutemen work, fighting the gunmen at the window, is 
the most common anarchist solidarity strategy right now. Taking 
its cue mostly from anti-racist and anti-fascist tactics, the idea 
is to shut the vigilantes down wherever they operate, whether 
they are at the border, day labor sites, or Mexican consulates. 
Starting from southern California in the summer of 2005, 
these direct interventions are both concrete and symbolic. They 
concretely shut down Minutemen operations (especially at the 
border and day labor sites) and symbolically send a message that 
they are not welcome here (such as when Minutemen founder 
Jim Gilchrist was run off the stage at Columbia University 
in New York City). From San Diego to DC, Seattle to NYC, 
affinity groups have popped up to resist Minutemen at every 
public appearance. From the 24/7 anti-Minutemen camp at the 
border in Campo, CA in July 2005 to the Mexican consulate 
action in New York City on October 7th, 2006, anarchists and 
others have been inserting themselves in between vigilantes and 
immigrants, unafraid to call out the cover of their position. 

This movement is not without criticism, however. You are 
Sighting the extremists, the fringe of racism and borders, but what 
about the institutional racism and border regime itself, what about 
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We can’t just keep opening 
up windows and doors for people 
to escape the political and economic 
fires that are ravaging their homes; 
we must extinguish the fires themselves. 


the daily violence? Aren't these just white anarchists getting off on 
action for action’s sake? Although there is some legitimacy to 
these objections, they are too simple. The Minutemen are not 
just activists, they are also politicians. Their message resonates; 
and they are a part of America that spectators vicariously live 
through. To stop them is to stop the spectacle of anti-immigrant 
violence and border militarization that exists through them. 
Therefore, anarchist tactics have also included copwatch-style 
monitoring with video and cameras, clown army satire and 
sonic attacks, as well as the usual protest and demonstration. 


From anarchy to solidarity 

Between March 25th and May 1st, 2006, the largest street 
demonstrations in the history of the United States took place. 
They took the country by surprise, spontaneously spreading 
and building, until they could no longer be ignored. Or at least 
that’s how the story goes. In fact, the immigrant demos of 
2006 were preceded by waves of activity against Minutemen 
vigilantes across the country, most notably in LA, San Diego, 
and Chicago. Some of the organizers of the March 25th mega- 
march in LA which attracted around 
one million people came directly out 
of the anti-Minutemen camp in 
Campo, CA the summer before. To 
ignore these connections is to miss 
the fundamental overall strategy of 
the border: to first contain, capture, 
and control bodies, whether at the 
border or in the city, and then to 
reproduce the nation-state within 
them, to naturalize them, ‘liberate’ 
them as citizens, so that the project of the nation can’ continue 
to replicate itself in all its myriad forms, especially within its 
victims. The Minutemen are an extension of the border, just as 
the immigration laws are; to see one as separate from the other 
is political suicide. 

Anarchist analysis and propaganda which discusses the root 
cause of the fire, is key to our political success; yet it’s definitely 
been lacking. For example, at every major immigrant. rights 
demo in New York City of 2006 (April 1st, April 10th, May 
1st, Oct 21st), the usual smorgasbord of Maoist, Trotskyist and 
Stalinist groups were there pushing their papers, reducing most 
of the discussion to one of racism vs. anti-racism. Anarchists 
were there too, but usually just with banners and energy. So far, 
only the fledgling deletetheborder network has managed to put 
out zines and pamphlets that specifically articulate an anarchist 
critique of borders and immigration law for the public. What 
is usually missing in most of these discussions is the context of 
globalization and free trade, the role of the state in controlling 
the movement of bodies, and the problems inherent in every 
solution that seeks to ‘assimilate, normalize, and naturalize’ the 
‘alien.’ Coming from the anti-globalization movement, most 
anarchists know this all too well. 

There are two main anarchist tendencies of mutual aid and 
direct solidarity with undocumented immigrant communities: 
humanitarian work at the border (a la Border Angels and No 
More Deaths), and providing sanctuary in the cities (such as 
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Elvira Arellano in Chicago or Solidarity Across Borders in 
Canada). The catch is that they are not anarchist projects, at 
least not explicitly. In fact, the American versions are both 
fully religious, usually Catholic in nature. Nonetheless they are 
probably the most anarchistic projects concerning immigration 
in the entire country. The threat they pose is real; police in 
Tucson, Arizona arrested two No More Deaths activists, 
charging them with felonies for “smuggling” during one of their 
rescue imissions (the charges were eventually dropped). ‘There 
are anarchists involved in all these projects, negotiating the space 
between humanitarianism and direct action and between large 
coalitions and small scale relationships. The sanctuary movement 
of the 80’s in the United States (mostly for Guatemalans 
and Central Americans) has receded, and is in dire need of a 
comeback. The examples of Elvira Arellano in Chicago and 
Abdelkader Belaouni (Kader) in Montreal—immigrants who 
fled deportation by taking sanctuary in a church—represent the 
tip of the surface of the need for a renewed movement. ‘This 
movement must build houses within houses and temporary 
autonomous refuges within the encroaching virtual borders of 
the city. 

Three other possibilities of direct and mutual aid are teaching 
ESL, doing childcare for immigrant mothers so that they 
can attend meetings, and supporting families of deported or 
detained immigrants. In New York City, the Immigrant Worker 
Justice Center in Hell’s Kitchen takes volunteers to tutor ESL; 
the newly formed childcare collective “Regeneracion” has been 
providing childcare to radical women of color groups (such 
as INCITE, Pachamama, Center for Immigrant Families, 
and the Community Birthing Project); and numerous groups 
work on fighting detention and deportation, such as Families 
for Freedom, New Jersey Civil Rights Defense Committee, 
and DRUM. All of the abovementioned groups are grounded 
in immigrant communities, focused on grassroots political 
education and emphasize direct intervention in social issues. 


If we understand one aspect of the 
border regime as a project of separation 
and classification, then these forms of 
anti-authoritarian solidarity based in 
education, care, and freedom are some 
of the first steps toward creating a 
world without borders. 

When practicing solidarity with 
immigrant rights groups and coalitions, 
the question comes up as to where is the 
anarchist element in such a practice, i.e., 
how can our specific political relevance 
be useful? The answer comes not from 
how to critique and guide a certain 
coalition to achieve an anarchist end 
(an arrogant—and usually useless— 
approach), but rather in choosing which 
group or coalition to ally with. The 
obvious answer is to support those 
hoe groups which are horizontal, anti- 
Wh ae authoritarian, and interested in going 

eae 1H #1 beyond the game of appealing to the 
public as the ‘good immigrant’ vs. the ‘bad immigrant’, the 
American dreamer vs. the lawbreaker. There is no homogenous 
“immigrant community,” not even within any specific nationality, 
ethnic group, or race. In New York City, for instance, the main 
organizing immigrant coalitions during the last year were the 
May 1st coalition, Immigrant Communities in Action, Break 
the Chains Alliance, as well as the large groups like New 
York Immigration Coalition, the newly formed New Yorkers 
United for Immigrant Rights, the No One Is Illegal coalition 
and more. Somehow I ended up getting involved with the May 
1st coalition, a mostly people of color coalition of immigrant 
groups which (suspiciously) took credit for the May Day demo 
and helped to organize a June 17th strategy conference. I should 
have realized my mistake when the meetings were moved to the 
International Action Center (a front group for the pro-Stalinist 
Workers World Party), and the members discussed fighting 
imperialism through a vanguard that can lead the immigrants 
to revolution. Supporting the more grounded Break the Chains 
alliance and Immigrant Communities in Action would have 
been much more worthwhile, seeing as how the immigrant 
strategy conference I helped organize resulted in nil. 

On the west coast, the most anarchic element of the immigrant 
marches were the high school walkouts. Massive, decentralized, 
spontaneous, radicalizing — the anarchy of the walkouts might 
have done more for the future of immigrants in this country 
than any of the massive marches will ever dream to. Whereas 
the walkouts were liberating and self-organized, the marches 
were controlled and resulted in unsure results. By supporting 
and facilitating the walk-outs as opposed to the massive marches 
(which the triumvirate of Democrats, unions, and churches were 
drooling over in its size and potential to help each gain power), 
anarchists are supporting the autonomous struggle of self- 
determined communities for freedom. Rethinking solidarity in 
this context allows us to be true to our political commitments, 
while pushing us to stay creative and effective in new ways. 
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Putting out the flames 

Mexico is a special case. The majority of immigrants in the USA are Latino, and 
the majority of those are Mexican. To attack the border in all its elements means 
to prefiguratively act without it, to work with anarchists in Mexico as brothers and 
Sisters in a common struggle. We can't just keep opening up windows and doors for 
people to escape the political and economic fires that are ravaging their homes; we 
must extinguish the fires themselves. Only in conjunction with social struggles in 
Mexico, particularly anti-authoritarian ones, can this happen. The Zapatista Other 
campaign has brought these communities on both sides of the border closer together, 
as well as the planning for a binational noborder camp in Calexico/Mexicali in fall 
2007. The struggle in Oaxaca (which is carried on by numerous Magonista groups), 
the pirate radios, and all the other anti-authoritarian revolutionary projects of Mexico 
are beacons for the struggle against the border. But the difference between acting in 
solidarity with anarchists abroad and doing solidarity with immigrant communities 
here needs to be remembered. For instance, the Oaxaca call to shut down Mexican 
consulates comes into conflict with the need for Mexican immigrants to use these 
consulates on a daily basis. We should be wary of conflating solidarity abroad and 
solidarity at home as mutually supportive endeavors; we hope them to be, but can’t 
be sure. 

Finally there is the need to move beyond the logic of the house, the prison camp, 
and the nation-state itself. Building a noborder network is a step in this direction, 
but it will take a long time. How do we make sure it doesn’t make the same mistakes 
of previous anarchist networks - problems which accompany horizontality and 
openness, which are some of the perils of membership and community. How we do 
deal with the lack of accountability and direction? We can communicate incredibly 
well, but can we be a force of change? Can we be a vector that carries the momentum 
of the movement right up to the fence, detention center, and the courtroom? Or will 
we stay behind as pure dreamers of a world we wish to see, but are not able to bring 
about? Next year, with Mayday, the US Social Forum, the Zapatista Intergalactic, 
and the No Border camp, we will put this to the test. 

We should not forget that anarchism was born in the United States as an immigrant 
project, brought here by Russians, Germans, Italians, Ashkenazi Jews and other 
Europeans. When these late 19th century anarchists worked for social change, they 
fought directly for immigrant communities since they were immigrant communities, 
and their fight was for higher wages and shorter days for immigrant labor (but for 
roses, too!). 

Today, that is no longer the case. Contrary to what ideologues of globalization 
and empire tell us, borders won't fall on their own (borders for capital excepted, of 
course). These six avenues of fighting the border regime and doing critical immigrant 
solidarity are complex and not always consistent with each other. There is no single 
project that will tear down the border, and some of our own actions strengthen it in 
spite of us. For instance, the more we attack the border, the more they build it up. 
But this does not mean we shouldn't do it. How effective we are is impossible to 
completely determine, and so we must make sure that no matter what we do, we leave 
openings for radical possibility. Even after the last wall falls, its threat will never truly 
be gone. As a network of control, the border’s violence over and through immigrant 
communities must be resisted in all its locales, exposed in its various manifestations, 
and continually deleted as a mechanism for social organization. We can only hope 
that with sustained resistance we can create moments of excess that expand the gaps 
already present in the walls, laws, and ideologies of the border regime. 

‘The cauldron is boiling, the fire is being started up again. Are we just opening more 
doors this time, or are we willing to put it out? 


For more information: 


www.deletetheborder.org 
www.organiccollective.org 
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No Border Camp 
Calexico/Mexicali Fall 2007 


As long as the US/Mexico border has ex- 
isted, people having been struggling against 
it. It is a highly militarized, violent boundary 
marking an internal space of strict migra- 
tion controls while allowing for unrestricted 
movement of capital and wealth. This border 
exists in a global context of apartheid bor- 
ders and restriction of movement. For years 
around the world people have been tearing 
down fences, freeing detainees and fighting 
for the rights of migrant people. A global 
movement against borders and migration 
controls is rising. One of many tactics in this 
movement is the no border camp - a space 
for direct action and building community. 
Join us for a transnational no border camp 
on the Mexico/US border. 

We are currently an informal network of 
groups and individuals on both sides of the 
border. We are planning a transnational no 
border action camp for the fall of 2007, in 
the region of Calexico and Mexicali. The 
PGA hallmarks are the basic points of unity 
for the mobilization. 

‘The camp is intended to be a spectacular 
intervention in a discourse that at times ig- 
nores, and at other times justifies, the sys- 
tematic violence, indignity and exploitation 
experienced by migrants in this country. 
The mobilization will bring many of us to- 
gether in one place to share and learn. It is 
of equal importance to us that this not be 
just one isolated event that lasts a few days 
in one specific location. We view this mobi- 
lization as a process. It is a process of creat- 
ing an anti-capitalist network for freedom 
of movement. For this mobilization to be a 
success, groups and individuals from a di- 
versity of locales and experiences must make 
this project their own. We hope that others 
see this as an opportunity to build a platform 
from which this struggle can be demonstrat- 
ed and articulated. vi 

Several Regional gatherings are cur- 
rently being planned. Send inquiries to 
nobordercamp@gmail.com 

Plans for this mobilization came out of the 
ongoing process of forming the deletethe- 
border network and the “Roots of Resis- 
tance” camp hosted by the organic collective 
in San Diego in September 2006. 


VOTING 


No, in Venezuela; Yes, in U.S.? 





Qn December 3, a month after the 
Republican Party was swept from 
control of the U.S. Congress, Hugo 
Chavez was overwhelmingly re- 
elected president of Venezuela for a 
third four-year term. On the night of 
_his victory, in a speech to thousands, 
Chavez said Venezuelans should ex- 
pect an “expansion of the revolution” 
aimed at redistributing the country’s 
oil wealth among the poor. 
“Long live the revolution!” 
Chavez shouted from the balcony of 
- the presidential palace. “Venezuela 
is demonstrating that a new and 
better world is possible, and we are 
building it.” . 
However, our Venezuelan com- 
rades at El Libertario see neither 
Chavez nor his putative revolution 
in that light and called for a boycott 
of the polls. They correctly accuse the 


flamboyant left-wing nationalist of expanding industrial capitalism and the centralization of the state, all the while 
sharing the country’ oil wealth with the poor. We reprint two of El Libertario’ pre-election documents which contain an 
important analysis of Chavismo, and by implication, the reigning leftist giddiness about the man and his revolution. 
Here in the U.S., the FE’s Walker Lane, previously an anti-electoral stalwart, justifies his participating in the recent 
Congressional election and asserts that anarchists probably voted in greater numbers than the general U.S. population. 


Letters on both subjects are welcome by postal mail or email. 


Walker Lane Does the Dirty Deed—Again! 


Walker Lane 


“[P]art of the reason why anarchists reject voting is because 
we think that voting is not part of the solution; it’s part of 

the problem. This is because it endorses an unjust and unfree 
political system and makes us look to others to fight our 
battles for us. It blocks constructive self-activity and direct 
action. It stops the building of alternatives in our communities 
and workplaces. Voting breeds apathy and apathy is our worst 
enemy.” 


—from “An Anarchist FAQ” www.infoshop.org/faq 


Well, I did it again. 

After casting a ballot in the 2004 presidential race, I voted 
in the U.S. November 2006 mid-term elections which saw the 
Republicans lose both Houses of Congress. 

I realize that my act violates the anti-electoral anarchist 
canon, particularly since I’ve often written versions of it in 
these pages for several decades, and avoided the polls for an 
equal amount of time. 

One can only speculate how many of our comrades adhere 
to this dictum. A friend told me he thought that a greater 
percentage of anarchists voted than did the general population. 
That’s not so difficult since the voter turnout for the recent 
election was barely above 40 percent. 

Without taking an exact headcount, I'd say that of the 


‘anarchists with whom I have contact, the majority of them 
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took part in the recent voting, handily beating the national 
average. This may be in part a function of the age of my 
friends, since I suspect that the younger an anarchist, the less 
apt they'd be to vote, but that’s as true about the population at 
large. 

Even among friends who didn't vote, the Republican defeat 
was met with great glee. 

The formulaic statement of anarchist anti-electoralism above 
states pretty well the traditional reasoning behind boycotting 
the polls. It’s not that it’s incorrect, although when it comes 
to the communities and individuals who make up the small 
anarchist movement in this country, it probably is not an 
accurate description of our situation. Is there a one of us who 
voted who thinks elections, particularly the national ones, are 
anything more than an exercise in how the empire will be 
administered, and by which one of the ruling rackets? 

Hopefully, there are no anarchists who think revolution can 
be legislated, or who have dropped community building and 
direct action for electioneering. I suspect the majority of those 
anarchists who voted are much like me; they did the quick 
(unless you vote in an African American district), slightly 
distasteful act of pulling a lever or pushing a button for the 
lesser of the two evils. 

The English comrades whose statement we quote above 
worry about voting “breeding apathy.” The U.S. population is 
so apathetic for openers—whether out of disgust, lethargy, or 
just having to face the sequential humiliation of work, then 
voting—that almost two-thirds regularly sit out all elections, 
and undoubtedly most other political activity as well. In fact, 
the media was quite ebullient that as many voted as did as 
opposed to the paltry 23 percent who managed to overcome 
the mental and physical impediments to participating in the 
2002 balloting. 

‘There are important considerations that arise when enemies 
of the state participate in its administrative functions that 
are worth addressing. First, what effect does it have on the 
individual who defines oneself as an anarchist? One voting 
comrade told me that he just did it, and couldn't understand 
why I made a public fuss about it. 

But, it’s important to confront whether the act of voting, 
that which has traditionally been rejected by the anarchist 
movement, transforms the individual or the movement. In the 
case, of the U.S., I suspect neither is altered. It’s not a matter 
of a vibrant, militant community and worker-based movement 
being diverted from a revolutionary trajectory into reformism 
through electoralism. Since we don't have much going besides 
some small admirable projects and publications, to want the 
lesser of the two evils, particularly when the Bush regime is 
extremely evil, doesn’t seem to affect our ability one way or 
another to expand beyond our current miniscule political 
presence. 

‘This election, like the one before it, was about affirmation 
or repudiation; a referendum on the most far-right and 
belligerent administration the US has experienced in 
the last century combined with equally awful domestic 
policies. Staying the hand of these psychopathic power 
and warmongers, religious hypocrites, and venally corrupt 
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politicians seems to have taken the wind out of the sails of the 
right-wing trajectory begun in 2000. 

‘The world was watching to see whether the American 
people (us) would reject the Iraq war and social wreckage Bush 
has created, or would we say yes to another two years of this. 
For all of their posturing, the Democrats are as committed to 
empire and class rule as their erstwhile rivals, so it’s unlikely 
that the Democrats will challenge the direction in which their 
Tweedledee twin has sent the country. For instance, after the 
election that gave the Dems control of Congress, in good part 
due to popular opposition to the Iraq war, the incoming Senate 
Majority Leader Harry Reid announced that he would support 
an increase in the number of U.S. occupation forces. 

However, since stealing the 2000 presidential election, the 
Republicans have ratcheted up the nature of authoritarian 
state rule beyond the traditional manner exercised by both 
parties in turn. Bush’s shredding of the formal guarantees of 
the Constitution, making the United States officially a torture 
state, the insane extension of imperial military force, plus 
a thousand other crimes, make it difficult to argue that the 
parties are currently identical. 

‘The differences between the two parties (the political 
expression of different wings of the same capitalist state) are 
very small, but ones that have significant impact on the lives 
of millions, particularly the farther you are from the center of 
power. Ask a welfare mother, an African AIDS victim, or an 
Afghan peasant. 

Though, it may be humiliating to pick one’s rulers, it is worse 
is to be ruled by a pack of rightwing psychos who don't believe 
in evolution, want to suppress gays, women, and people of 
color, build walls around our borders, destroy the environment, 
and turn this already benighted land into a theocracy. 

I live in an area that is heavily Democratic. It’s pleasant 
walking through the area knowing that even though my 
neighbors may be only liberals, they are against the war, 
racism, homophobia, etc. It’s a social and cultural milieu that is 
comfortable to live in, and one that is tolerant of radicals. 

Plus, how, given our relatively small numbers, do we combat 
the ascendancy of the right wing? Gun nuts put a referendum 
on the Michigan ballot in November that would have allowed 
them to hunt mourning doves; how do you stop that without 
voting against it? Direct action? Good luck. 

I was impressed when our oldest comrade, who fought 
in the 1930s Spanish Revolution in the anarchist militias, 
said he would have voted for the socialist candidate in the 
elections following the Madrid bombings in Spain that rid the 
country of a conservative Bush ally. Also, many on the left and 
anarchists in France voted for the conservative presidential 
candidate Chirac over the overtly fascist LePen in 2005, but 
left the voting booths with clothespins on their noses. 

A friend and comrade from San Francisco told me that 
“everyone” in the Bay Area was registering to vote with the 
exception of one person he knew. I say, let’s drink a toast to her 
upholding of the invariant anarchist principles. 

In the meantime, let’s get back to work on overthrowing 
capitalism and the state. 


Venezuela, 


Elections 2006 


Anarchists Say No to Chavez 


The Fifth Estate received this communication prior to 

the December 3 presidential election from the Venezuelan 
Commission of Anarchist Relations (Comision de 
Relaciones Anarquistas) and its organ, E| Libertario. 
Hugo Chavez won handily against his opponent. 
Venezuelan government officials announced that 70 percent 
of eligible voters had cast ballots. 


We maintain that the two options 
publicized by the established order— 
Chavez as much as Rosales-represent the 
domination of financial power and empire 
over Venezuela, and present a scene 
of super-exploitation, unemployment, 
and social exclusion in addition to the 
fortification of big capital. 
Eight years into the “revolution” or the so-called Process, we 
find that there is a social misery that has resulted from the 
consolidation of the State and the destruction/co-optation 
of social groups. In recent years, the political regimen has 
deteriorated into a total submission to transnational capital on 
the part of the Chavez government, a fact that Rosales and the 
opposition pretend to not be aware of. 

The established game consists of the following: faced 
with the superficial and limited reforms of the current 
administration - which are driven by the Stalinist left within 
the capitalist State - the opposition pretends that these 
measures are communist, when in reality they form part of 
the dynamic of global capitalism. What we have seen is State 
management with punctual payments of external debt, the 
surrender of the Orinoco’ Delta oil and the natural gas of 
Falcon state, destruction of the environment (Imataca, Perija 
and Paria), hegemony and the increase of the commercial 
sector, of financial speculation, and the creation of flexible 
labor and social exclusion. 

The ideological discourse of the State is crushing and 


There has been increased 
fragmentation of social movements 
while the power of the cliques 
has only grown. 


hegemonic and has managed to block all 
critical forces, which have been silenced 
though bribery and cronyism, entangled 
in a thought process that can only lead to 
totalitarianism. There has been increased 
fragmentation of the social movements 
while the power of the cliques has only 
grown. 

Based on these considerations, we call upon all indigenous 
peoples, peasants, students, professors, intellectuals, workers, 
women, Afro Venezuelans, neighborhood coalitions, social 
groups and people in general to abstain from voting because 
there will be no substantial change. The reality is that 
representative democracy based on populism vs. opposition 
symbolizes nothing new, but is merely a backward sector 
anchored in the cold war, just like Chavismo. 

Required change will never be given through the electoral 
process, but will rather be produced through the autonomous 
initiative of the social movements themselves. The grave 
social, economic and cultural crisis suffered by Venezuela does 
not find its answer in electoral politics, which banalizes and 
liquidates all struggle. 

Faced with the bourgeois, genocidal State of the past 40 
years, which is expressed in the candidacy of Manuel Rosales, 
the alternative cannot be support for the totalitarian State of 
Hugo Chavez. 

EI Libertario is on line at nodo50.org/ellibertario 
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Depolarization and Autonomy 


Challenges to Venezuela's social movements after Chavez's election 


Rafael Uzcategui 


Chavez’s original movement...becomes the face of the 
people’s malcontent, achieving legitimacy at the polls in 1999 
by capitalizing on the prevailing wish for change that ran 
through the country, but also revitalizing the populist, statist 
and caudillista ethos so much a part of Venezuela’s historical 
make-up. 

‘The imposition of a personal mode of 
domination was preconditioned to the 
break up of the citizen-led dynamics that 


Default on the expectations generated by Chavez has caused 
the exponential increase of popular protests during 2006, 
something that will continue to grow in the coming year. But 
it is precisely the blackmail of polarization—‘“to give weapons 
to the right,” “manipulated by imperialism’—which contain 
the growing discontent against a state 
that neither transformed itself when it 
could, nor has a new bureaucracy able 
to make policies different from Latin 


brought it to power. Among the many 
causes driving this process there is the 
polarization imposed by the contending 
elites: those banned from power 
representing the traditional productive 
sectors, and the new “leftist” bureaucracy 
giving legitimacy to the interests of 
those sectors crucial to the economic 
globalization of the country. 

After 1999 the social fabric is 
fragmented (neighborhood, student 
and ecologist movements), neutralized 
(human rights) and co-opted (indigenous, 
women, counterculture) by the 
expectations created by a government 
rhetorically of the left. In turn this 
has caused some expression of popular 
organization with no autonomy within a 
new network of clients, amidst one of the 
greatest economic windfalls ever, brought 
on by the high oil prices. 


The challenges facing 
the social movements, 
after the hypothetical 
presidential re-election, 
are not only of a 
practical order such as its 
autonomous configuration 
or experimenting with 
diverse practices and 
spaces of learning and 
counter hegemony. They 
are also theoretical. 


American populist welfare. 

‘The challenges facing the social 
movements, after the hypothetical 
presidential re-election, are not only of 
a practical order such as its autonomous 
configuration or experimenting with 
diverse practices and spaces of learning 
and counter hegemony. They are also 
theoretical. 

Overcoming imperialist Manichaeism, 
centered exclusively on George Bush, 
would entail squeezing the multiple 
dynamics of money flow and the power 
of global capital. It is precisely the 
social movements, from both poles, 
which have internalized the discipline 
of being a cheap energy exporting 
country, in spite of any consideration 
for the environment, deepening in the 
role assigned to Venezuela by economic 
globalization. 


‘These popular initiatives, instructed from above, have some 
common elements that distinguish them from other social 
movements: 

(1) Vertical solidarity supplants intra-class solidarity: 
mobilizations follow a political agenda imposed by the top; 
their calls for solidarity when others in the movement suffer 
repression are almost non-existent. 

(2) An identity permeated by personality cult and a lack of 
history and arguments different from those originating in the 
seat of power, which prevents any hypothetical “deepening of 
the revolution”. 

(3) Their praxis aims to legitimize government's projects, 
without any other parallel or different process. 

(4) A progressing wearing out due to its adoption of 
politico-electoral cumulative logic. 
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Sticking to the events of the last few months—actions 
against coal exploitation in Zulia, protests by street vendors in 
Caracas and traditional fishermen in Guiria—and how they 
have been opposed and criminalized by Chavez’s rank and 
file, we foresee a long period of conflict among the oppressed: 
some protesting for a few structural improvements and other 
opposing them to climb up to positions within the hierarchy 
of those embedded in the personal state. 


Rafael Uzcategui can be reached at uzcategui. rafael@gmail.com 


Mass Media 


and the Crests of Human Destruction 


Jim Feast 


Cultural theorist Raymond Williams has suggested that the 
technology for television was available years before it was 
utilized. It was held back because the conditions for it were 
not ripe yet. 

Those conditions were urbanization (which masses an 
audience in one place), the regularization of employment, 
the homogenization of culture and the concurrent erosion 
of communities, the need for communication to customers 
of large concerns (such as department stores) and the need 
for insipid entertainment for drones whose jobs leave them 
physically unimpaired but mentally drained. 

But there is a totally different, less benign reason for the 
birth of individual forms of mass communication, which 
entails an altered approach to patterns of struggle against 
media distortion and encroachment. When a new mass 
medium (radio, TV, Internet) is born, it is as a riposte to 
militant activities of the working class, which are disturbing 
and threatening capitalism. What is needed to collapse this 
threat is a new form of “alienation,” here defined not as 
individual anomie but a separation between the workers’ base 
and an area of everyday practice, a separation which each new 
medium delivers. 

The U.S.’s first universal media was the mass press, 
inaugurated in 1883 when Joseph Pulitzer bought the New 
York World. At this time, working class radicalism was at a 
peak, as illustrated by three examples. The first was the 1877 
railroad strike which spread throughout the nation, and 
included the looting and firing of the Pittsburgh railyards and 
a general strike in St. Louis. In affected cities, the whole lower 
class massed behind the nascent railroad brotherhoods. 

The second was the rise to prominence of the Knights of 
Labor, one of the early major US unions, who came to fame 
via a railroad strike but had bigger ambitions. They pioneered 
the call for one IWW-like big union with C1O-like, industrial 
organization for each trade; racial and sexual equality, and the 
cultural overturn of capital, which could be taken down by 
establishment of workers cooperatives, patronized by workers 
educated through the Knights’ panoply of secret society 
binding rituals and a provision of coop-supplied material 
culture. 

The third was the radicalism of Midwestern German 
immigrant craftsmen and women. They populated anarchist 
and socialist circles and shared the cultural emphasis of the 
Knights. They had developed a proletarian public sphere, 
drawing on their homeland’s long artisan tradition, including 
picnics, gymnasiums, theater, parades, choral societies, and the 


Lehr-und Wehr-Verein military units. 

In the 1880s, a vast sea of workers were being exposed to 
explicit anti-capitalist ideas which sought to transform the 
economy in a more equalitarian direction by unseating the 
buccaneer power elite and their government lackeys. It would 
not be until the rise of Progressivism at the turn of the century 
that this ferment would be dampened. The Progressives 
softened the business order and revised city government 
structure, taking it out of the hands of neighborhood-based 
machine politicians and putting it in those of commissions of 
business-controlled experts. 

The pattern of this shift in power in city government was 
first encoded in the World. Newspapers like the World crafted 
the shears with which the working class would be clipped. 

The mass media promoted the first articulation of a new form of 
alienation; which in the future would be instated when there is 
a change in the structural parameters of the economy. 

Previously newspapers had been partisan. Michael McGerr 
in The Decline of Popular Politics wrote that “Party faith was the 
foundation of a journal, something to declare on inaugurating 
the paper, to reaffirm after a change of publishing partner or at 
the start of new year.” Pulitzer’s wager, however, was that he 
could depoliticize journalism. His paper introduced the crusade. 
On the front page, the investigative reporter would expose a 
scandal, police brutality or lack of funds to build the base of 
the Statue of Liberty, and on page four (the editorial page) 
schoolmaster Pulitzer would explain the abuse in a liberal 
reading of political economy and initiate a Wor/d-organized 
campaign to set it right. 

The paper introduced an alienation in community 
governance. If the paper’s policies took hold (as they eventually 
did), neither the socialists and anarchists nor the unions and 
cooperatives nor the machine politicians would have input into 
the direction of the society. 

Was the advent of the Internet any different? 

The regirding of the U.S. and world economy around 1969- 
1972 resulted in the shift from Fordist to flexible production. 
Whereas Fordism was based on an economy with high 
wages, stable employment and government subsidies, flexible 
production and post-Fordism relies on part-time and seasonal 
workers, the dismantling of social services and the removal of 
state or national limits to capital flows. 

One major response of the lower classes to this downgraded 
work status was to make a virtue of necessity, and craft a 
DIY culture, which dipped away from the mass media pillars, 
which had been molded to Fordist exigencies. From punk 
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MASS MEDIA, Continued from page 39 


to break dancing to grunge to hip-hop to Xeroxed zines, the 
cultural forms of the 1970s and ‘80s were cheap, handmade or 
hand-me-down approaches that swaddled non-commodified 
networks of alternative spaces and lifestyles that eventually 
began to threaten the legitimacy and hegemony of mass 
linkages (such as TV and pop music), whose ideological curbs 
became even more necessary to enchain the portion of the 
work force that had been spun off from full-time occupation. 
From this perspective, the Internet can be seen as an effort 
to control and regularize the proliferation of alternative spaces, 
which would now be routed through a central grid. Moreover, 
by reducing social intercourse in this agora to written signs, 
it can be said to be diverting people from more direct types 
of personal contact, such as phone trees, parties, rallies, 
informal gatherings, raves, and so on that have been key to 
countercultural formation. This alienation is that of the gradual 
“or abrupt obliteration of the autopoietic informal social networks, 
which will be taken out of the hands of their occupants. 
Combating these incursions involves three aspects. The first 
is that, since the media’s new alienations were introduced to 
curtail the power of the underclass, then these powers should 
be better appreciated and, hopefully, enhanced. The second is 
that our understanding of the media needs to be redefined as 


ANARCHIST RESPONSE TO DISABILITY, 
Continued from page | 2 

‘These statistics shouldn't surprise you. In the West, we hide 
disability in special schools, hospitals and nursing homes. In 
the rest of the world, it’s often hidden at home, or results in 
early death. These approaches allow people to avoid a direct, 
personal experience of disability, and to see it as an abstract 
issue. We rarely confront our own complicity in the social 
exclusion of disabled people. 

Challenging disablist attitudes starts at home, within our 
communities and projects. Are there disabled people who visit 
your infoshop, social centre, collective café, or group meetings? 
Find out if they are experiencing any barriers to access or social 
inclusion. Often only small steps are required. For example, 
Marisa Sposaro, a blind anarchist in Australia, was supported 
by her comrades, who have had bulletins and literature put 
into Braille, and who had Braille labels made for the cash 
tegister at the collective grocery so she could help out there. 

As Sandra Jeppeson writes: “People have the right to health, 
and we must ensure that as a community we support this 
right without making each other feel that we are needy or 
demanding; rather each person's needs are paramount, and 
each person has the right to define their own needs and have 
those needs met.” 

We have to find ways to provide the human services we 
tequire, a process that begins with accepting and valuing 
difference, proceeds through entering direct and equal 
relationships with disabled people, and will hopefully 
culminate in finding ways to provide the support, care and 
services needed outside of hierarchical, profit-driven systems. 
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always involving encroachment, and so its intrusion should be 
made into a visible development. Third, we need to create an 
outline of the community practices which have been damaged 
by the introduction of mass media forms, from newspapers 

to radio to the Internet. Then a graduated plan to address and 
roll back the systematic alienations introduced by each of the 
media through history should be initiated. 












Books from The Barn 


Creating Anarchy by Ron Sakolsky (Fifth Estate Books 
2005) 
Oystercatcher — free with a book order, while supplies last. 


Other recent additions to the Barn: 


Fredy Perlman, “The New Freedom”: Corporate Capitalism 
Sandor Ellix Katz, The Revolution Will Not Be Microwaved 
Daniel Pinchbeck, Breaking Open the Head 

Octavia Butler, Parable of the Sower 

Cara Hoffman, The Wedding and Other Stories 

Harold Barclay, The State 














Please check The Barn’s website for updates and more 
information. 


http://www.pumpkinhollow.net/thebarn 
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PRECARITY, Continued from page 16 

Also, and perhaps more fundamentally, there is a risk of 
identifying common positions and grounds for struggle by 
drawing out the implications of changes in the forms of labor 
that do not necessarily resonate with those experiencing them, 
or do not necessarily produce unproblematic alliances. 

As the Madrid-based feminist collective, Precarias a la 
Deriva, observed, while those involved in designing a webpage 
and providing a hand-job for a client can both be understood 
to engaged in a form of immaterial labor (forms of work 


embodied in an understanding of the difference between a 
chainworker and a brainworker), it would be more useful to 
consider how differences in social position and conditions 
creates possibilities for differing forms of insurgency and 
rebellion, and how to work between these various possibilities. 
This is the question that ultimately determines whether a 
concept such as precarity is useful within a US context: can it 
be used to contribute to constituting a common ground of the 
political that does not recreate conditions where certain groups 
assumptions are hoisted upon others or where the implicit 


more based on cultural or symbolic 
rather than physical production), one 
which is connected through overall 
transformations on structures of labor 
and social power, these are two forms 
of work hugely inflected by the social 
value and worth assigned to them. 
‘Thus, any politics based on the 
changing nature of work has to 
consider how differences in access to 
social power and the ability to have 
a voice about one’s conditions affect 


organizing from those conditions, and 


the possibility, as well as difficulties, 
of creating alliances between them. 
To continue using the same example, 
how do we form a politics based 
upon those conditions without those 
involved in a form of labor with 
greater social prestige (for instance, 
web design or computer-based work) 
speaking for those who do not have 
the same access to forms of social 


Or to use another example, 
one could argue that both 
the people involved in the riots 
that started in the Paris suburb, 
Clichy-sous-Bois, and spread 
across France last year, 
and those involved in the massive 
student and labor protests 
and occupations against 
the introduction of new 
flexible labor contracts 
for French young workers, 
are involved in organizing 
against the same dynamics 
of uncertainty and exclusion 


social democratic assumptions work their 
ways into radical politics? The idea is not 

to import a discussion around precarious 
labor and radical politics from Italy, France, 
or Spain in the hopes that such ideas and 
practices could just be translated and reused 
unproblematically. 

It is a question of literal translation of 
the words, but a translation that finds 
resonance with a particular cultural, social, 
and political context. Rather, the task is 
to learn from the way that discussions 
around precarity have been developed to 
ferment political antagonisms and everyday 
insurgency in a particular context, and 
to see how a process like that can occur 
elsewhere, drawing from particularities 
of the location. The grounds of politics. 
themselves are precarious, composed of an 
uncertain and constantly shifting terrain. 
Whether a concept such as precarity is 
useful for recomposing the grounds and 
basis for a radical politics is not something 


power and ability to voice their 

concerns (in this instance, prostitutes). 

‘There is a huge potential to recreate a 

form of paternalistic liberal politics, only this time based upon 
an understanding of a connected position in an overall form of 
economic transformation. 

Or to use another example, one could argue that both the 
people involved in the riots that started in the Paris suburb, 
Clichy-sous-Bois, and spread across France last year, and 
those involved in the massive student and labor protests and 
occupations against the introduction of new flexible labor 
contracts for French young workers, are involved in organizing 
against the same dynamics of uncertainty and exclusion. 

‘That, however, does not mean that there is easily or 
necessarily a common basis for political alliance between those 
positions based upon that shared condition. Or, at very least 
there is not a basis for alliance between those two situations 
until political organizing occurs which draws upon those 
conditions to create common grounds for alliance rather than 
assuming one exists based on large scale transformations in 
social and political power. 

To borrow another argument from Precarias a la Deriva, 
perhaps rather than using a notion of precarity and its forms 
based on the changing compositions of labor (such as those 


determined by the concept itself, but rather 
how those who use it employ it. 


Further Information/Readings 


Mute Magazine “Precarity” Issue: www.metamute.org/en/ 
Precarious-Reader 

Republicart.net “Precarity” Issue: www.republicart.net/disc/ 
precariat/index.htm 

Fibreculture “Precarity” Issue: www.journal.fibreculture. 
org/issue5/index. html 

Chainworkers: www.ecn.org/chainworkers 

EuroMayDay: www.euromayday.org 

Precarias a la Deriva: www.sindominio.net/karakola/ 
precarias.htm 

San Precario: www.sanprecario.info 

Serpicanaro: www.serpicanaro.com 
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Unlocking the Girl Lock 


Gender Trouble at Burning Man 


Cookie Orlando 


For two weeks after Burning Man, I felt like I was glowing, 
radiating spirals of energy that warbled just below the visible 
range. The constant brutality of the state, the frantic pace of 
life, the social isolation—none of these things could get me 
down. For years, I had heard about this experimental arts and 
cultural festival held annually on the playa on the Black Rock 
Desert in Nevada. I went for the first time this year and look 
forward to going again. 

But stepping back from the sheer joy of the experience, I can 
look back on it in a more critical mode. During the festival, 
I asked myself many times whether what was happening was 
truly radical or not, and I couldn't always come up with a clear 
answer. I also wondered how much of the head-opening we 
did out in the desert would make it back to positively alter the 
trajectories of our lives in what Burners refer to as “the other 
world.” 
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After reflection, I can say that the most problematic parts 
were connected to gender. The racial makeup at the festival 
certainly could have been more diverse and the same goes 
for class. But those problems were obvious and everyone was 
talking about them. Gender issues seemed more intractable 
and gender inequalities seemed more likely to be accepted as a 
natural—or even a positive—part of the experience. 

The most obvious manifestations appeared around sexual 
situations. It was my impression that, for whatever reason, 
many more men than women came to Burning Man single 
and seeking sex. My own camp, for instance, included some 
eleven men and six women. However, all but one of the 
women had come with their lovers. That left a number of guys 
(including me) who were always, to varying degrees, “on the 
prowl.” Imagine this dynamic being played out among the 
40,000 attendees and it’s easy to understand why sexy topless 


women cruising around on their bikes were constantly asked 
by single guys to pose for pictures, why they were frequently 
approached by drunk or completely fucked-up guys, and, in 
tare but existent incidences, actually raped. 

‘The traditional gender dynamic extended to other situations 
as well. Many men went around the playa buck naked; 
however, while there were plenty of topless women, I could 
probably count the naked ones on the fingers of one hand. This 
suggested that something—a lingering fear of sexual assault 
or maybe just shyness about one’s own body—affected women 
more than men even in the supposedly liberated environment 
of the festival. This became even more pronounced when it 
came to gay men. I remember one guy in furry red “assless 
chaps” who was rubbing his exposed buttocks all over a chain- 
link fence in a truly awesome display of MDMA-fueled 
exhibition. Sexual orientation doesn’t erase the importance 
of gender here; in other words, the 
behavior of gay men is still male 
behavior and relies upon male feelings 
of safety and autonomy. Meanwhile, 
women who chose to make sexual 
displays at Burning Man tended to do 
so under the protection of a man and to 
refrain from explicitly raunchy acts like 
those of the guy in the assless chaps. 

‘The problem with all this was not that 
women needed to act more like these 
men, but rather that the differences 
between male and female behavior 
at Burning Man strongly echoed the 
ways in which desire and sexuality 
were channeled and commodified 
under capitalism. It reminded me of 
something I learned in Miami some 
years ago, when a local friend was 
taking me on a tour of South Beach’s 
dirty and slutty side. First we went to 
a straight club, where sleek, elegant 
women slithered on the bar and the 
price of a moment of their attention— 
with no more physical contact than 
the momentary brush of skin as you slid your bill under 
her thong—was twenty dollars. Later, we showed up in a 
notorious gay bar, where musclebound, clean-cut men gyrated 
throughout the crowd in tighty-whities. They were willing and 
ready to grind up against you for a good five minutes, and all 
for the whopping price of one dollar. realized something that 
night about the commodification of sex. Women’s sexuality 
was worth more than men’s. Not twice as much, not five times 
as much, but upwards of twenty times as much per unit of 
time. Connected to this, although not necessarily by lines of 
causality, were a host of gender-based problems that dogged 
the deepest levels of our psychology: seeing women as objects 
of pursuit while men are pursuing subjects; the reduction 
of womens identities to their sexualities and therefore their 
bodies; and the sexual double standards by which men are 
expected to conquer and women to ensnare. 





How can we move beyond these threadbare dynamics? 
How can we make progress on the gender issue in the 
counterculture without squashing our wildness, our desires, 
and our spontaneousness? Simply repressing the aggressive 
actions of the few might improve safety, but there are deeper, 
more structural problems that such blunt measures cannot 
touch. This is why the problem of gender kept reminding me 
that Burning Man is a microcosm of the broader patriarchal 
society and that we can’t escape the limitations of that society 
just by participating in a desert festival. Truly radical cultural 
intervention is never that easy. 

On the other hand, it’s not impossible, either, and Burning 
Man would be a good place to set up a safe space where people 
could experiment with interventions that would complicate 
or defy the patterns I’ve identified above. There were lots of 
camps on the playa where people did outrageous things with 
sex and gender, but most of them 
played with or exaggerated existing 
gender roles instead of reversing or 
obliterating them. As an example, I 
present the case of the Girl Lock. 


My friend Marcos and I were on 
* our way to see a lecture on efforts to 
j legalize MDMA one bright afternoon, 
when Marcos’s girlfriend Rita began 
putting up some resistance. She didn't 
feel like seeing the lecture. She wanted 
to return to camp instead. Just then we 
/, passed the Girl Lock, where a guy was 
standing by a stack of beige plastic dog 
F cages. “Girlfriend giving you trouble?” 
| he asked. “Check her-at the Girl Lock! 
f 4 We promise to feed and water her at 
4 least occasionally.” Marcos stepped up 
» and the guy offered him a clipboard 
with some bogus documents. He 
signed them and the guy took Rita by 
the arm. She struggled slightly as he 
pushed her to her knees and nudged 
her into one of the cages, feet-first. We 
could hear her moaning as we walked away. 

A few moments later, we were squatting on a dust-covered 
tarp with two hundred other people. Skinless figures wrapped 
in auras of pulsating energy stared down at us from a series 
of paintings by Alex Grey, while the speaker held forth about 
some MDMA experiments he had conducted legally in Israel. 
Ten minutes later, I had almost forgotten about Rita in her 
cage. Then I noticed Marcos twitching beside me. 

“T feel so guilty,” he whispered. 

“Then go get her out,” I said. 

He shuffled out of the tent and returned a few minutes later, 
alone. 

“What happened?” I asked. 

He told me that they wouldn't let her out because he 
couldn't find his claim ticket. So I followed him back, 
expecting to see Rita suffering pathetically inside her cage. 
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Instead, we found her chained to a wall in front of a growing 
crowd, sighing with pleasure as the Girl-Lock guys applied a 
temporary tattoo to her left breast and caressed her belly with 
a long red feather. Marcos demanded that she be set free. They 
gave him some more fetish paperwork, which he filled out. 
Then they handed him a children’s book called “The Letter D” 
and suggested that he hold it up for Rita to read from. 

“D is for daisy and D is for dwarfl” she read, speaking in a 
high-pitched, little girl’s voice. “D is also for diamonds! I like 
diamonds. So many words start with D.” 

Quite a large crowd had assembled to watch by that time, 
and I asked the guy standing next to me what he thought 
about the politics of what was happening. He just stared at me, 
then excused himself from the conversation. He didn’t seem to 
want to talk about it. 


I’ve related this experience without commentary so that 
readers can have some space in which to make up their own 
minds. My interpretation was that the exercise appropriated 
some very old male fantasies about women and turned them 
into a fetish game. For instance, the Lock implied that women 
were a burden weighing men down (a nearby sign advised guys 
to “check your girl so you can be free to do drugs and chase 
other girls”). It also compared women to children and animals 
while simultaneously sexualizing them, a connection with 
many antecedents in history. 

It’s interesting how much women enjoyed embodying these 
male fantasies. Perhaps acting out a lover's fantasy is one of 
the easiest ways to feel sexy yourself. But certain aspects of the 
experience didn't settle well in my mind. First, I found that 
people did not want to discuss what was happening. Others 
might have had a different experience, but I didn’t see anyone 
engaging in even the most casual form of discussion. And if 
we weren't sharing our interpretations of what was happening, 
how much could we learn from it? There was also—to my 
knowledge—no equivalent camp for women to have men 
act out their fantasies, no “Boy Lock” of any kind. But then, 
what I really wanted to see were booths in which people were 
encouraged not just to exaggerate traditional gender roles but 
to break down, confront, and transcend them. 

Burning Man encourages participants to do away with 
a whole host of oppressive styles of everyday life. No one 
carries a watch or knows what time it is; homosexuality and 
bisexuality are so accepted as to be almost be the norm; and 
while people have to spend money in order to participate, they 
do get a temporary reprieve from cash-mediated exchange. 
During the festival, the rain clouds of capitalism hang back 
over the horizon, always within sight but leaving one dry for 
the time being (unless the need to buy drugs results in a soft 
summer shower). Meanwhile, a gift economy reigns supreme; 
you can go to a bar and order a drink or do a host of other 
things, and you will never be asked to pay. 

However, as far as the asymmetries between the two 
principal genders go, I don't feel they budged an inch. Why is 
this important stone left unturned? Perhaps it has to do with 
the fact that these behaviors, unlike those around race and 
class, are tied directly to sexual pleasure. This means that the 
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Girl Lock can replicate oppressive gender stereotypes and still 
be fun, while a similar game playing with racial stereotypes 
(imagine a Black Lock) would never happen. The connections 
between gender and pleasure also mean that intervention 

in these areas—even as a temporary experiment—might be 
uncomfortable, dangerous, and unsexy, at least at first. But 
then, it would also be risky and risk can be a very sexy thing. 
Men might try out roles typically defined as female that 
they've been taught all their lives to reject. Women might 

try out roles typically defined as male and trust men not to 
take advantage of that. And, further, it might be possible in 
the context of a well-designed booth or a game to come up 
with some new roles that supersede these categories and the 
narratives of power and control that tend to surround them. 

People at Burning Man often talk of “evolution” as if they 
were shedding the blood-soaked authoritarian skin of their old 
humanity and stepping into a cleaner hide. But if we're really 
evolving out there in the desert, if we're truly moving forward 
in some way that’s going to matter, are we going to accept the 
rules of gender as they operate in patriarchal society as part of 
our new world? When we're evolved, will we still have a Girl 
Lock but no Boy Lock or, for that matter, an Unlock? Will 
the guys still take all the pictures while the pretty girls pose 
for them? Will men still come single and walk around naked 
while women prefer male chaperones? 

Burning Man opens doors to all kinds of experimentation 
and that’s a wonderful thing, especially when it allows for 
experiences that change us in ways we can take back to “the 
other world.” I’ll always remember my experience at the Girl 
Lock as an example of how much pleasure people can get out 
of a game based on gender oppression. At the same time, a 
camp or a booth that challenged and intervened on the issue 
of gender might give us more radical experiences to carry 
home. 


If you're interested in putting the ideas presented in this article into 
action at next year’s Burning Man, the author welcomes your input 
and encourages you to send correspondence to cookie.orlando@gmail. 
com. 
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Bits Pieces iron the Weld 


ANNIVERSARIES IN LATE 2006 


November 11th was the 120th anniversary of the hangings of 
the anarchist Haymarket martyrs in Chicago, Illinois. Albert 
Parsons, August Spies, Adolph Fischer and George Engel were 
hung (and Louis Lingg committed suicide) after a bomb killed 
a police at a labor rally. There was no evidence against them 
and all were convicted solely on the basis of their anarchist 
ideas. 

Buenaventura Durruti died 60 years ago on November 20th, 
1936 in a militia hospital in Madrid after being shot in the 
chest during the fascists’ attempt to seize the capital of Spain. 
On a related note, curious readers may wish to consult Abel 
Paz’s unabridged and revised biography of Durruti, Durruti 
in the Spanish Revolution, which has recently been translated 
into English. Additionally, footage of Durruti’s funeral is now 
available online (see below). 

December 9th marked 25 years since the shoot-out with 
Philadelphia police that has resulted in radical journalist 
Mumia Abu Jamal on death row. He continues to write and 
struggle from jail. Free Mumia! See www.freemumia.org or 
www.mumia.org for more info. 


Calling all activists, organizers, dreamers and rabble-rousers: The 
CASA Collectives coordinate two centers for education, inter- 
national solidarity and activism in Oaxaca and Chiapas, Mexico. 
We work to connect movements for justice across borders, and 
to provide volunteers with skills and experience to bring back to 
their work in their home communities. Financial aid is available. 
For more information visit www.casacollective.org. 


CRACKDOWN ON ANARCHISTS 
IN SOCIALIST-LED CHILE 


A few leftists cheered when Michelle Bachelet became presi- 
dent of Chile last January. Some thought that Bachelet - a 
former political prisoner and Socialist - might push the coun- 
try onto a new path of governmental respect for civil liberties, 
justice, and equality. Unfortunately, but not surprisingly, those 
who held out hope for the new Chilean regime have received 
several blows lately. One was the recent disclosure that Chile’s 
police were active surveiling anarchists and had created a 
detailed registry of the country’s militants. Another blow was 
a September 26th police raid on a squat in Santiago and the 
subsequent detention of six anarchists. Police alleged that the 
six were preparing a violent action to coincide with an upcom- 
ing demonstration in favor of Chile’s indigenous Mapuche 


population, but supporters decried this as a pretense designed 
to conceal this obvious instance of political persecution. 
Although the government presently appears to be retreating 
from the case against the six detained activists, we should take 
the crackdown as a warning and remain attentive to the fate 
of our Chilean comrades. It is likely that the Bachelet regime 
will commit more violations of civil liberties, but we can help 
reduce the human costs if we are vigilant and responsive. For 
more information on anarchism in Chile, see http://santiago. 
indymedia.org/ and also http://www.felchile.org/index.php. 
(by Chuck Morse) 


The English section of the website of the Venezuelan newspa- 
per E/ Libertario is now online at www.nodoS50.org/ellibertario, 
If you would like to submit an article or comment please send 
it to ellibertario@nodo50.org, or to Raul F., apartado postal 
128, Carmelitas, Caracas, Venezuela. 


* 


A dangerous new virus is being distributed electronically, It is 
called the Worm Overload Recreation Killer (WORK). You 
can get WORK from your boss or colleagues. Do not touch it. 
‘The virus will wipe out your private life. If you come into con- 
tact with WORK, there are two antidotes. You can purchase 
Work Isolating Neutralizer Extract (WINE) or Bothersome 
Employer Elimination Rebooter (BEER). They're available 
at your local grocery store. Take repeatedly until WORK has 
been completely eliminated. 

Forward this warning to five friends. If you don't have five 
friends, you're infected with WORK and it is controlling your life. 


* 


Joaquin Pérez Navarro, the last surviving member of the 
Friends of Durruti, died at age 99 in September. He had 
joined the Spanish anarcho-syndicalist trade union the CNT 
in 1919 and fought in the Spanish Civil War with the Friends 
of Durruti, a group of anarchists who had pledged to fight 
militarization and the betrayals of the Communists; later Na- 
varro also fought with the anarchist militia the Iron Column, 
In 1938 he was captured, tortured and condemned to death by 
the Stalinists, but he escaped to France, only to be interned. In 
1940 he escaped again to England, where he later served on 
the CNT liaison commission. He wrote three books in Span- 
ish, including 1995’s Relato Poetico, 


* 
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The Civil Liberties Defense Center needs financial assistance. 
The CLDC has worked for the non-cooperating defendants in 
the Green Scare cases; defended Biscuit timber sale protesters 
who were attempting to stop roadless area logging in southern 
Oregon; conducted “know your rights” trainings for citizens 
(and non-citizens) around the country; helped law students 
and new attorneys to do public interest work; and assisted 
Grand Jury resistor Jeff Hogg’s attorney and support team. 

If you can, please send a donation to the Civil Liberties 
Defense Center, 259 East Fifth Ave., St. 300A, Eugene, OR 
97401. The phone number is 541-687-9180 and the website is 


~ www.cldc.org. 


Montreal’s 8th Annual Anarchist Bookfair will be held on 
Saturday, May 19, 2007 from 10am to 6pm in Montreal, Que- 
bec (location tba). It is the largest anarchist event in North 
America and part of the month-long Festival of Anarchy (May 
2007). The book fair will be followed by a full day of Anarchist 
Presentations and Workshops (May 20, 2007). 

The bookfair is a child-friendly event. Bring your kids! Free 
childcare is available on-site. Callouts for workshops, presen- 
tations, art exhibits, films, tables, and Festival and Anarchy 
events will be posted soon. If you have ideas for the bookfair 
or Festival of Anarchy, don't hesitate to get in touch with a 
proposal! 

To receive updates by e-mail, or if you have any questions, 
please contact us at anarchistbookfair@taktic.org. More infor- 
mation is available at http://anarchistbookfair.taktic.org; by 
telephone (messages only) 514-859-9090; or by mail: Montre- 
al Anarchist Bookfair, 1500 de Maisonneuve Ouest, Suite 204, 
Montréal, Québec, H3G 1N1, Canada. Nous parlons francais, 
Se habla espagnol. 


WANTED: ANARCHIST PLAYS FOR MONTREAL'S 
2nd ANARCHIST THEATRE FESTIVAL in MAY 2007 


Montreal’s second annual ‘Anarchist Theatre Festival’ is now 
seeking submissions of anarchist theatre pieces to be staged 
May 2007. The festival is part of Montreal’s annual ‘Festival 
of Anarchy’ that leads up to the city’s 8th annual ‘Anarchist 
Bookfair’ (see above). 

We are looking for theatre pieces about anarchists, anarchist 
ideas or history, or on any subject related to anarchism. We 
will consider plays or monologues that are original new work, 
or that have already been performed, or that have been written 
by anarchists (historical or contemporary). The pieces can be 
either full productions or staged readings in either French or 
English. 

We are looking for work that is anti-State, anti-capitalist, 
non-sexist, non-homophobic, anti-Empire, anti-authoritar- 
ian, etc. We want anarchist content written by either anarchist 
playwrights or writers who are sympathetic to anarchism. 

We ask all potential participants to explain why they believe 
their proposal would fit in this Festival. This is an all-volun- 
teer event, thus, without any remuneration. The Festival will 
provide publicity, an appropriate indoor venue, and a guar- 
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anteed interested audience. (All proceeds from sale of tickets 
will cover Festival expenses and be used for staging future 
festivals.) 

If interested, please send either an outline of your proposal, 
or a few sample pages from your work NO LATER THAN 
February 15, 2007 to either: anarchistfestival@yahoo.ca or to 
@ Theatre Festival c/o S. Laplage, 6797 rue de Normanville 
Montréal, Quebec H2S 2C2. Please note: If you submit any- 
thing by snail mail, please enclose a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. 


* 


Many anarchist films — both features and documentaries - are 
now available to be watched online. There are currently four 
“film channels” on the London Free TV channel (http://www. 
londonfree.tv and http://www.londonfreetv.com): anarchist 
history; Chomsky TV; Spanish Civil War and Revolution I 
(there will be another Spanish Civil War Channel shortly); 
and World Anarchist Cinema. At the www.tvhastings.org site 
there are also two channels. Additionally, two new documen- 
taries — The Angry Brigade and ‘Persons Unknown’— have 
now been added to the Anarchist History channel on the 
ChristieBooks film site at: 

http://www. brightcove.com/channel.jsp?channel=219646953 
&firstVideo=0 


2007 GREAT LAKES 
ANARCHIST GATHERING 
APRIL 2007, TOLEDO, OHIO 


It looks as though the next Great Lakes Anarchist Gathering 

will be held here in Toledo the second weekend in April, and 

will likely include a visit and talk with John Zerzan and Kevin 
ucker. 

We want people to think about what they would like to see 
this time, what they would like to contribute in the way of 
putting on workshops, helping to set up, food, etc. There’s a lot 
going on in our region, both on the very local level as well as 
things impacting the whole area, such as the RNC in Minne- 
apolis. This will be a good chance to meet others face to face so 
we can get to know eachother and help coordinate and make 
plans. 

Please share your suggestions and ideas here as well as at the 
Midwest Action Network at http://midwest.azone.or. Also feel 
free to contact us at typea@riseup.net. 





BINDLESTIFF FAMILY CIRKUS: 
THE FIRST TEN YEARS 
DVD REVIEW 


Sunfrog 


“A littie duct-tape, a little cardboard, and it’s a show.” 
—Stephanie Monseu aka Philomena Bindlestiff, co-founder of 
the Bindlestiff Family Cirkus 


Around the same time I learned that revolution shouldn't sell 
selfless sacrifice if it wanted to gain any self-interested revolu- 
tionaries, I also discovered dangerous devotees of dissent inside 
the proliferating avant-garde arts. A fire-breathing follow-up 
to the performance scene, a traveling anarchist circus was an 
obvious offshoot from the standard stock of shock that shot 

us with performance artist Karen Finley and crushed us with 
the neotribal music of Crash Wosrhip. Founded by Kinko and 
Philomena Bindlestiff (aka Keith 
Nelson and Stepahnie Monseu), 
these veterans of visionary weird- 
ness admit, “Cirkus is hard.” The 
first decade of Keith and Stepha- 
nie’s death-defying adventures are, 
captured in a new DVD documen- 
tary. 

While ostensibly offering some- 
thing new, something original, the 
Bindlestiff Family Cirkus brought 
us something simultaneously old- 
fashioned. Vaudeville and sideshow 
predate punk and performance art 
and fancifully create authenticity 
and artifice, juggling fire on the 
freak continuum. Of the many 
amazing aspects of this ensemble’s 
enduring eccentricity, I’m always drawn to the idea that such 
strangeness is delightfully old-fashioned. It’s also experimental 
and daring. 

When the Bindlestiff Cirkus began, the old-school sideshow 
scene had yet to become surprisingly trendy in the taverns and 
theaters of the underground. Even though a radical, traveling 
circus is no longer a novelty, it’s still needed. Keith explains, 
“Bindlestiff grew out of the late-night, New York underground 
performance scene of the early 90’s. New York at that point 
was a different place. We lived in a dirtier, smuttier city steam- 
ing with life. Now, our environment is a bunch of Starbucks, 
Trader Joes, Home Depots, and McD's.” 

Inspired by books like Hakim Bey’s Temporary Autonomous 
Zone and a willingness to do anything—from traveling with 
a bookmobile to swallowing swords and eating worms—the 
Family Cirkus has, since its inception, incorporated political 
commentary into its schtick. 

Keith elucidates, “My clown, Kinko, is of the tramp tradi- 
tion. In his silence he is able to express the pain of life. Before 





I cut the dollar bill in my sword swallowing act, I lament on 
the fact that the US spends 40 million dollars on the inaugura- 
tion of a shit-head we didn’t elect.” 

Keith’s partner in performance and the life of the crime of 
not selling out is Stephanie Monseu. Working with as many as 
sixteen performers at a time and hundreds of performers over 
the years in a variety of variety shows, Keith and Stephanie 
comprise the circus core—their website calls ‘em the “Ma and 
Pa of the Bindlestiff Family.” 

Somehow, the Bindlestiff idea has resisted both gentrifica- 
tion and recuperation. That is, they've refused to be bought, 
and they've maintained ideals of parody and protest in the pro- 
cess. Keith summarizes, “The Cirkus goes beyond Demanding 
the Impossible, we achieve it.” 

Sometimes, achieving the impossible is a high-wire act that 
involves balancing ideals and imminent needs. Keith reflects 
on the daily economic challenge of channeling his characters: 
“As we have grown, more and more time is spent having to 
deal with the world as a business. The more we wanted to 
reach out to the public and perform for the noble people, the 
more we had to join the grid. We 
have faced law suits, death threats, 
cancellations, 9/11, a crashed 
economy, but the show must go 
on.” 

To say that the Cirkus has 
been successful without sell- 
ing their sideshow souls to the 
dueling devils of mediocre feats 
and money fetishism would only 
scratch the surface. When many 
anarchist circuses would last no 
longer than a summer stint soaked 
in the stench of PBR and hobo 
sweat, the Bindlestiff Family actu- 
ally attempted to make the circus 
arts sustainable, having to balance 
radicalism with respect. Keith 
explores this tension: 

“In the beginning, we had to explain what a Cirkus is to a 
rock club. As more DIY circuses arose, we had to deal with 
troupes who did not treat venues with respect. After the many 
shows arose, we had to explain that we were tighter, more 
professional, and above all, more respectful of venues than the 
other shows.” 

Because Keith admits “I don't really know how to do any- 
thing else,” with Stephanie, he plans on continuing Kinko's 
kinky career well into midlife. Welcoming the shamelessly 
shocking shows filled with lusty laughter, the troupe’s past and 
future audiences will certainly appreciate this commitment to 
the circus life. 


$20 from Fifth Estate Books at PO Box 6, Liberty, TN 37095 
or http://www. bindlestiff.org 
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ENDGAME 

Volume |: The Problem of Civilization 
Volume 2: Resistance 

By Derrick Jensen 

New York: Seven Stories Press, 2006 
BOOK REVIEW 


Anu Bonobo 


“Do not listen to me.”—Derrick Jensen, Endgame 


Derek Jensen, author of 4 Language Older Than Words and The 
Culture of Make Believe, has become a best-selling author and 
a popular lecturer at conferences and campuses. If mainstream 
environmentalists would reform industrial civilization through 
sustainable practices, Derrick Jensen wants to destroy it by any 
means necessary. No pacifist with illusions about transforming 
civilization into a wild, primal culture through love and non- 
violence, he fantasizes about blowing up dams. He’s sticking it 
to the man to save the salmon. Jensen wants a wild world, and 
he demands doing “whatever it takes to get there.” 

Reading his words about the salmon over again, I knew I'd 
heard this slogan before. A version of this quote appeared on 
the cover of the Summer 2004 Fifth 
Estate—our “Reconsidering Primitiv- 
ism” issue. There, in an introduction to 
Jensen's essay (which ended up being a 
draft of a sliver of Jensen’s mammoth 
new book), I praised his writings as 
“seamless narrative swords drawn to 
skewer the social lie.” Based on his earlier work and my earlier 
endorsement, one might expect more tribute for this latest 
tome. But while I agree with many ideas within it, Endgame is 
a bloated book that promises way more than it can deliver. 

Early on, Jensen introduces a book about a “shift in strategy 
and tactics.” In addition to prefacing both volumes with twenty 
“premises” which act as both talking points and a very general 
outline, he pledges “to examine the morality and feasibility of 
intentionally taking down not just dams but all of civilization.” 
By the end of the book, he’s offered more morality than I can 
usually stomach but dodges feasibility entirely, decrying the 
presumption of getting specific. This denial of detail is his pre- 
rogative, of course; but to me, terms like “strategy and tactics” 
imply some level of specificity. 

As long as the books are, readers won't get bored. Jensen's 
a great storyteller, and his anecdotal, memoir-like style make 
Jensen a very readable and compelling writer. However, these 
strengths betray his mission. While the 900 pages prickle 
readers with an ethical thicket of Jensen's logical gymnastics 
bent on debunking dogmatic pacifism and defending his ideas 
about counterviolence (a term borrowed from black liberation 
writer Franz Fanon), the text fails to deliver any actual vision 
of strategy or version of tactics—unless we count loosely or- 
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All this listening to the land stuff 
certainly falls into the category 
of what I’d call “magical thinking”— 


ganized anecdotal evidence, long quotes from his sources, and 
short, repetitive prose poems about how “we are going to win.” 

If we're looking for current theory about the basic flaws with 
civilization and the movements to destroy it, John Zerzan’s 
recently reissued anthology Against Civilization might be a 
better place to start. And Green Anarchy, the journal Zerzan 
helps edit, never ceases to impress with its creative and critical 
depth, even as it occasionally infuriates with its arrogant at- 
titude. Juxtaposing Jensen’s storytelling style with the problem 
of civilization, I expected something like Green Anarchy Lite. 
But what we end up with is worse. 

In an interview with the online journal CounterPunch, Jensen 
describes his audience for Endgame as “people who already 
recognize how bad this culture is.” How would he describe his 
relationship to that audience? “I want to push them to become 
more radical.” It’s in this pushing that Jensen, in fact, gets 
pushy. He sinks into a subtle yet insidious pattern of conserva- 
tive and fundamentalist thinking. 

To the problem of civilization and how to oppose it, Jensen 
repeatedly applies the logic of victimization, recovery, and 
abuse. In Jensen's formula, civilization is the rapist, and life 
itself is the victim. To be against rape is to be against civiliza- 
tion. And like the rapist, the civilized cannot be taught or 
treated, redeemed or forgiven—only stopped. To disagree with 
Jensen about this logic is to be obscene, to advocate slavery, to 
support rapists. 

While Jensen scolds pacifists for their addiction to moral 
absolutes, that doesn't stop him from 
throwing out a few of his own. His 
summary goes like this: “Defensive 
rights always trump offensive rights. 
My right to freedom always trumps 
your right to exploit me, and if you do 
try to exploit me, I have the right to 
stop you, even at some expense to you.” 

However, this logic cannot be extended and extrapolated 
into infinity as Jensen tries to do, even against his own better 
insights. Of course, some kind of self-defense makes complete 
sense—even from a pacifist point of view. It’s our first task to 
prevent harm to the victim, even at the risk of harming the 
aggressor. And there are many layers of retreat and restraint 
shy of killing. 

In terms of complicity with civilization, all too often, the 
assailant is also the victim. In fact, at this time—especially for 
those of us living in North America—we are all simultane- 
ously the injurer and the injured party. But as anti-authoritar- 
ians, we desire neither role. Doesn't anarchy envision a world 
where we are neither attacker nor attacked, neither oppressor 
nor oppressed? 

To describe the common predicament of the modern world, 
Jensen uses absolute phrases like “irredeemable,” “insane,” and 
“death urge.” If something is so bad. and basically evil at its 
base, this could be described as its essential nature. For Jensen, 
the fundamental evil that precedes all evil is civilization, and 
if you are not actively destroying it, you're probably benefiting 
from it. In logic, this could be called the fallacy of first cause, 
generously seasoned with the either-or fallacy. How is this 


conservative? It’s Jensen's equivalent of “original sin.” 

Either you agree with Jensen—or you are a pathological 
abuser. Since all of Jensen’s readers—and Jensen himself—par- 
ticipate in and benefit from this civilization in some manner, 
the distinction between those exploiters with an insane and 
irredeemable death urge and the victims of this intrinsically 
rotten system can get more than a little fuzzy. 

For most of the 900 pages, 
Jensen provides painful details 
to support his claims about how 
bad civilization is, and since most 
readers are already sympathetic, as 
long as we keep civilization in the 
realm of an abstraction, we're ready to cheer right along. But 
in an emphatic fashion that implores readers to take action 
against civilization, he urges more than an abstract and alien- 
ated sense of horror and foreboding. He advocates any and all 
kinds of fighting, battles, warfare, counterviolence, stopping 
the rapists, and killing the exploiters. And he anticipates every 
pacifist counterargument before it’s made. 

How will Jensen know that his targets are legitimate? “I 
would, for example, kill someone who attempted to kill those 
I love, and I would not kill someone who tried to cut me off 
on the interstate. It is my joy, responsibility, and honor as a 
sentient being to make those distinctions, and I pity those who 
do not consider themselves worthy or capable of making them 
themselves, and who must rely on slogans instead to guide 
their actions.” 

Since civilization as a system is intent on killing everything 
we love, Jensen clearly about advocates the violent overthrow 
of the entire apparatus. 

While uncertain about his own strategy and tactics, he’s too 
quick to critique the strategy and tactics of others. He calls 
some of the earth defenders who get caught “stupid,” before 
offering his own tedious litany of all the “stupid” things they 
shouldn't do. Has he re-thought that section since 
the latest wave of anti-green indictments and 
scare tactics? I can't speak for all the reviewers 
who have uncritically recommended this book, 
but I would never even remotely imply that the 
risk-taking rebels, currently facing long prison 
sentences, who have put their lives on the line for 
the earth, are “stupid.” 

If that weren't bad enough, though, late in the book Jensen 
admits that’s he unprepared to walk his own talk. He says he’s 
scared. He doesn’t want to go to jail. He doesn’t want to get 
killed. Plus, Derrick Jensen's a writer, and other people actually 
like making bombs. I wish I were making this part up, but I re- 
read this section several times. 

But here’s the lowdown: Jensen writes books instead of do- 
ing what he advocates in those books because, “I feel like the 
work I’m doing now is important, and I don't see anyone else 
doing it. I don't see enough people explicitly calling for us to 
bring down civilization and making the sorts of comprehensive 
and comprehensible analyses I try to do.” 

As a person who identifies as a writer, I’ve never felt that 
role precluded me from taking action on the things I believe in 


—something that as a pagan 
| am quite comfortable with 


However, one of Jensen’s primary 
objectives in this book is to prove the 
utter uselessness of magical thinking 


strongly. My advocacy for nonviolent approaches comes from 
the fact these are the only kind of tactics I’ve ever engaged 

in myself. Jensen, on the other hand, passes out rhetorical 
matches and gasoline to take down civilization by any and 
all means, and then says bluntly that he’s not going to do any 
of the dirty work himself — because he believes his role as a 
writer is too valuable. 

At this point, those still looking for the 
21st century version of the Earth First! 
classic Ecodefense might wonder what to 
do next. Don't ask Jensen, who says: “If you 
want to know what to do, go to the nearest 
river, the nearest mountain, the nearest na- 
tive tree, the nearest native soil, and ask it what to do.” 

Coming towards his conclusion, this mythopoetic liturgy is 
a copout. I’m all about talking with and listening to the plants 
and animals, the land and water; it’s something I do regularly, 
and Jensen’s discussions about these kinds of conversations 
provided some gems in Language Older Than Worlds. However, 
asking the trees and weeds around Pumpkin Hollow about 
strategy and tactics for taking down civilization is something I 
could have done instead of reading this book. And inevitably, 
their answers would be filtered through my interpretation and 
ideology. The weeds might tell me to take up foraging for ber- 
ries to smash the state, while the trees might tell my neighbor 
to sharpen his shotgun skills. 

All this listening to the land stuff certainly falls into the cat- 
egory of what I'd call “magical thinking”—something that as 
a pagan I am quite comfortable with. However, one of Jensen's 
primary objectives in this book is to prove the utter useless- 
ness of magical thinking, as he does so well when stating that 
neither Jesus nor the Great Mother, neither the Easter Bunny 
nor Santa Claus “can get us out of this mess.” 

Jensen lectures readers for pages and pages with painstak- 
ingly rational rebuttals to dismiss prayer, love, visualization, 
and any other pacifist tactic 
as utterly naive and inad- 
equate for the task at hand. 
So imagine my bewilder- 
ment when, towards the 
end of the encyclopedic 
rant, Jensen argues that 
civilization will fall thanks to a “series of miracles.” As a pagan 
with strong pacifist leanings, I'll take a series of miracles over 
militancy and martyrdom any day. But coming from Jensen 
in a book about the moral imperative of counterviolence, I 
frankly don't buy it. 

Derrick Jensen reneges on his own stated purpose and asks 
his readers not to listen to him and to listen to their landbases 
instead. This, at least, is a sentiment on which Jensen and I can 
agree. 
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SACCO AND VANZETTI 
Willow Pond Films 
www.willowpondfilms.com 
Directed by Peter Miller 
DVD REVIEW 


Julie Herrada 


To many anarchists, there are few more sympathetic characters 
in our movement's history than Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti. 

Prior to the arrests of the Italian-born immigrants for the 
robbery and double murder of a shoe factory paymaster and a 
guard in 1920, they were unknown except among the vibrant 
anarchist community in Boston, where they had immigrated. 
As Vanzetti later wrote, they were “nameless, in the crowd of 
nameless ones.” But by the time they were executed by the 
State of Massachusetts on August 23, 1927, their names were 
practically household words. Large protests in support of them 
occurred in every major city in the world, and their funeral in 
Boston was attended by thousands. 

The Sacco and Vanzetti trial was one of the most blatantly 
fraudulent miscarriages of justice in U.S. history. It is also 
one of the most famous, since it was obvious that it was their 
politics which were on trial. The enduring appeal of these 
two men is evidenced by the torrent of artwork, films, novels, 
plays, poetry and music that have been dedicated to them, not 
only at the time of the trial but in 80 years afterwards. The 
organized defense of the two anarchists galvanized and often 
radicalized people around the world from every level of society 
during the 1920s. Some people still are radicalized when they 
learn about the case. 
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Now and ever, long life to you all, long life to liberty. 


Yours for life and death. 


Fifty years after the execution, Massachusetts Governor 
Michael Dukakis, a politician well known for his anti-capital 
punishment stance, admitted that an injustice was done by is- 
suing a formal proclamation that the two men were victims of 
an intolerant and unfair legal system, and declared August 23, 
1977 “Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti Memorial Day.” 

Director Peter Miller's documentary utilizes film footage 
and stills from archival resources that trace the lives of the two 
ill-fated men. Starting with their childhoods in Italy, Miller 
follows their arrival in America, continues through their trial 
and the day of their electrocution and then goes beyond. Inter- 
views with social historians Nunzio Pernicone, Howard Zinn, 
Mary Ann Trasciatti, Studs Terkel, and several amateur ones 
tell the story with exceptional passion. Giuliano Montaldo, 
director of the classic 1971 feature film Sacco e Vanzetti, and 
composer Anton Coppola are also featured. Singer Arlo Guth- 
rie performs his father Woody Guthrie’s song, “Red Wine,” 
about the case. 

The film does an excellent job of developing the characters 
of Sacco and Vanzetti, outlining their anarchist philosophies 
through anecdotes enhanced by poignant excerpts from their 
prison letters,which are narrated by actors Tony Shalhoub 
as Sacco and John Turturro as Vanzetti. It also dramatically 
describes the volatile atmosphere of the Boston-area Italian 
anarchist community of the time, as well as the reaction by a 
racist and corrupt legal system. Clear connections are made 
between the anti-immigrant and anti-radical attitudes which 
brought about the first Red Scare and those of today’s “War on 
Terror.” 

Despite the 80 years since the tragedy, the film and the story 
it tells is a timely one. We have not come very far in our treat- 
ment of immigrants, or in the fairness of our judicial system. 
The system itself ensures that. The Sacco and Vanzetti story 
has generated a great deal of interest, and Peter Miller's Sacco 
and Vanzetti provides a modern look at a historical case that 
will never grow old. 


The Martyrs’ Farewell 


That we lost and have to die, does not diminish our appreciation and gratitude for your great solidar- 
ity with us and our families. Friends and Comrades, now that the tragedy of this trial is at an end, 
be all as of one heart. Only two of us will die. Our ideal, you our comrades, will live by millions. 

We have won. We are not vanquished. Just treasure our suffering, our sorrow, our mistakes, our 
defeats, our passion for future battles and for the great emancipation. 


Be all as of one heart in this blackest hour of our tragedy. And we have heart. Salute for us all the 
Friends and Comrades on the earth. 


We embrace you all and bid you our extreme good-bye with our hearts filled with love and affection. 


— Nicola Sacco 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti 
Death House, August 21, 1927 
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LETTERS, Continued from Page 2 


Dear Fifth Estate: 

I’m a university student at Michigan State, and grew up 
in metro Detroit, yet I was just recently introduced to your 
publication. I picked it up at an independent bookshop on the 
eastside of Lansing. 

I really appreciate your motives for creating this ‘zine, 
and I think it’s awesome that you'll send it free of charge to 
prisoners and soldiers. I’m sure they either appreciate or need 
to read some discussion on anti-authoritarianism. 

I truly enjoyed your article, “A Revolution Without 
Enemies,” and was happy to hear more of Ginsberg’s radical 
thoughts. (See Fall 2006 FE) I’m curious if you send the Fifth 
Estate to shops in San Francisco? I wonder this because if not, 
I must send this issue to my poetic uncle in California. 

I can't tell you enough how pleased I am to see the existence 
of a “cooperative, non-profit, anti-authoritarian project” with 
a PO box in the state of Michigan. Thanks for the thoughts 
you've brought to my mind. 


Katie 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Dear Fifth Estate: 

Iam a foster kid from Round Rock, Texas and I was 
wondering if you could help me understand something. 

You see, I am not suppose to talk about anarchy around 
my foster parents because they say its “devil worship,” and 
any time I try to state an idea they tell me to stop talking! I 
feel like my freedom is being forgotten, and living someplace 
where you can't state your ideas really pisses me off. 

What I’m getting to is, why? I know that anarchy has gotten 
a bad rap from bombings and stuff, but, people want to be free 
to say and do what they will and will do almost any thing to 
get that freedom. 

People com to America and say “I’m free,!” but we still are 
not free! How are we free when a foster kid can’t state his 
ideas? Help me understand the anarchy devil worship thing; it 
really bugs me. 


Alphonso 
Red Rock, Texas 


To the Fifth Estate: 

I disagree with Walker Lane’s claim that the Soviet Union 
never represented a military threat to the US (see “All Wars are 
Lies!” Spring 2006 FE). There's plenty of good info to suggest 
otherwise. The USSR’s threat was certainly overstated for 


propaganda purposes, much like current “terrorist” ones, but 
shouldn't be dismissed out-of-hand. 


David 
London, England 
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Walker Lane responds: 

I don't think “good info” exists, particularly since the opening of 
the Soviet files demonstrates the opposite. Obviously, the entire 
Cold War was more nuanced than what can be written in a single 
sentence intended to be provocative by challenging long-held myths 
about a Soviet threat, ones that Americans accept as a matter of fact 
without a shred of evidence. 

We now know that the USSR never had a single plan for 
“conquering” Eastern Europe and certainly none for an attack on 
the US. This country, on the other hand, had extensive plans for the 


invasion and occupation of Russia and its satellite nations. ; 
The Russians had defensive contingencies, including massive ‘ 

retaliatory nuclear strikes against this country, but only if attacked 

which they believed was imminent given the West's historic ‘ 


antipathy to the Russian revolution and its hysterical anti- 
communism. 

The Kremlin bureaucrats believed the leaders of America were 
quite mad (true), and had fostered the Cold War where no conflict 
existed for its own internal purposes (a permanent war economy, 
repression of labor and dissent, and to bring Eastern European and 
colonial countries back into the capitalist orbit; again, all true). 

Post-World War II history is very complex, but Truman and 
Churchill, both vile politicians and mass-murdering war criminals, 
should have been in the dock with the Nazis at Nuremberg. It 
was they, particularly, who created the context ‘for what occurred 
after the second inter-imperial slaughter was formally ended, and 
launched the world into an era of massive military expenditures, 
and the creation of a world of fear based on anxiety about nuclear 
war. 


Dear FE: 

Walker Lane (see “All Wars are Lies!” Spring 2006 FE) 
repeats the old refrain that the Iraq war is a war over oil. 

This may be a comforting thought to some on the left, but 
unfortunately it is now being exposed as a falsehood on par 
with the excuse “a war on terror.” 

It is becoming clear that the Iraq war was motivated in large 
part by the need to protect Israel. Consequently, the push for 
war was driven by the massively influential pro-Israel lobby. 

The recent uproar over the paper “The Israel Lobby and US 
Foreign Policy,” by Mearsheimer and Walt (online at www. 
Irb.co.uk) makes public what many have been saying for 
years-that the Israel Lobby wields huge, disproportionate, and 
corrupting power over US government policy. 

Mearsheimer and Walt write, “Pressure from Israel and 
the Lobby was not the only factor behind the. US decision to 
attack Iraq, but it was a critical element. Some believe that this 
was a ‘war for oil’, but there is hardly any direct evidence to > 
support this claim. Instead, the war was motivated in good part 
by a desire to make Israel more secure. ... There is little doubt 
that Israel and the Lobby were key factors in the decision to 
go to war.” 

The authors quickly note that the push for war was not 
attributable to “Jewish influence,” because, first, the pro-war 
faction is only the 1/3 of all American Jews who are right- 
wing militant Zionists, and second, there are many other non- 


Jews, including Christian fundamentalists, who support the 
efforts of the Lobby. 

But the power and influence of this one particular lobby is 
almost beyond belief. The authors point out that the Lobby 
and related Jewish sources supply roughly 50 percent of 
Republican Party funding. And as if that weren't enough, the 
liberal 2/3 of American Jews supply 60 percent of Democratic 
funds. So, the real ‘Jewish influence’ in our government is 
remarkable-and this from a group that is less than two percent 
of the US population! 

This story is important for anarchist thinking for several 
reasons: (1) it should put an end to the fallacy of a “war for 
oil,” (2) it demonstrates once again the toxic outcome of 
mixing right-wing capitalists with an all-powerful state, (3) 
when the push comes for war against Iran and Syria, we will 
understand the motivating factor, and (4) by highlighting 
one specific form of corruption, it sheds light on the overall 
dysfunctional nature of the economic-political system, and 
thus may suggest ways of undermining it. Powerful lobbies are 
defenders of the system, and must be taken into account in any 
efforts to end it. 

War is inevitable in a large capitalist economy, but the last 
thing we need is a disproportionately powerful lobby pushing 
us headlong into an unending series of deadly conflicts. 


Tom, 
Northville, Michigan 


Walker Lane responds: 

Given the enormity of Israel’s war crimes in Lebanon and 
Gaza, and its devastation of the environment and the civilian 
infrastructure of both, nothing could please me more than to add 
another count to the indictment that should bring all of Tel Aviv’s 
officials to the World Court. 

Unfortunately, your single causation explanation, even 
buttressed with MESW (as it is often referred to), is weak and 
based on an unsustainable premise. It says essentially, an ethnic 
group contributes heavily to the political process; if it’s the Jews, 
they are not real Americans, who have, at best, divided loyalties 
and are manipulating hapless, otherwise well-meaning, gentile 
politicians who can't resist the relentless scheming of the Jews and 
are beholden to their filthy lucre, and, hence, carry out policies not in 
the interests of the US. This is where this line of thinking goes, but 
it only serves to obscure what really drives American foreign policy: 
the protection of corporate looting abroad. 

There is truth in your contention only in that all U.S. lobby 
groups that.can deliver votes and cash play a disproportionate 
role in determining foreign, as well as domestic policy, and it is 
rarely in the interests of the American people. Think banking, 

pharmaceuticals, utilities, credit, and, most importantly, oil, when 
you think about who has power over what this country does and for 
whose interest. 

The American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) and 
other pro-Israel groups wield a lot of influence in Washington 
given their ability to mobilize votes and money for politicians, but 
their influence and dollars pale beside that of corporate money and 


influence. Also, if what they wanted was contrary to U.S. imperial 
needs, they wouldn't get much of a hearing. 

Which scenario makes more sense, that AIPAC pushed the 
Bush cabal into a war to defend Israel, or that the invasion and 
occupation of Iraq was a long planned expedition, enunciated 
most blatantly by the neo-conservative Project for a New America 
Century (PNAC), to ensure U.S. imperial hegemony in the Middle 
East and its oil in the coming years? 

PNAC documents, whose signatories include Cheney and 
Rumsfeld, make it abundantly clear the survival of the American 
empire depends on controlling the Middle East ‘for its resources and 
its proximity to Russia and South Asia. A 1997 policy statement 
proposes a “benevolent global hegemony” projected “as far into the 

future as possible.” Israel may have a special place in the hearts 
of some of the neo-conservatives signing onto the statement, but 
ultimately, it’s just another pawn in the game. 

These imperialists (in the 19th century sense of the word) see 
such dominance as being key as other competitors such as China 
arise needing the same increasingly scarce oil supplies. The ability to 
extend U.S. military power to accomplish this is what the war in 
Iraq is all about. The U.S. isn’t building the world’s largest embassy 
in Baghdad, nor constructing over a dozen permanent military 
bases there to help Israel which previous to the Iraq war never 
uttered a peep about feeling threatened by Saddam Hussein. 

Israel didn't need defending. Saddam had an army of dust and 
no weapons of mass destruction; why would Israel want the U.S. 
to initiate a war that would contribute to roiling the area in the 
manner that the invasion has? 

Do American Jews provide the level of financing ‘for the two 
parties Tom ascribes to the MESW document? I doubt it. Think 
corporate funding, and the idea that a small ethnic group could 
provide as much or more for their own devious purposes is absurd. 
I wrote the Center for Responsive Politics, which tracks electoral 

funding about this claim. 

Massie Ritsch, the group’s communications director, wrote 
back: “Since donors are not required to state their religions when 
they give money to federal candidates, there’s no way to prove/ 
disprove the statements [about percentage of donations from Jews]. 
We do track spending related to Israel policy-chiefly pro-Israel 
contributions.” The breakdown by party is at opensecrets.org. 

The Israel-Behind-It-All argument is being repeated in many 
places (it gets some of its cachet from being somewhat naughty 
to blame the Jews if you're a leftist), but ultimately winds up in 
right-wing anti-Semitism. If you Google the question of Jewish 
contributions, you come up with nothing but a few links to overtly 
anti-Semitic sites; nothing approaching anything scholarly or 
official. After all, hasn't it been the right wing which, since the 19th 
century, has recognized and fought against the pernicious influence 
of the Jews-those “rootless cosmopolitans?” 

In any event, much of the donations made by individual 
American Jews go to who they perceive as progressive Democrats, 
not aggressive Zionists. 

The answer lies in political economy, my friend; not ethnicity. 


The Fifth Estate welcomes letters at PO Box 201016, 
Ferndale MI 48220, or fe@fifthestate.org. 
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LETTER FROM APPALACHIA, Continued from page 6 


or collective of farms, thus cutting out the middlemen, insuring 
farmers that they have a market for what they grow and that 
their produce is consumed locally, and forming a bond between 
producer and consumer) but for “anarchist CSAs.” Though I 
would love to be part of an anarchist food distribution network, 
I am wary of the fortress mentality that insists that anarchists 
are a breed apart, and we must be concerned primarily with 
protecting our own. Anarchy is not an identity, it is a way to 
live and a way to organize social relations, and in practice it is 
a contagion. 

I would like to see us overcome our fear and distrust of the 
Others, our fear of being “diluted” by the masses, and instead 
embrace presence and participation. Not evangelism—we're 
not looking to convert anybody! Not assimilation—we'll still 
be the radical, transgressive, freaky people that we are! Not even 
transparency—because we still thrive in ambiguity and secrecy. 
Simple presence, visibility, and participation. As ourselves, doing 
what we love, in good faith, radiating ever outward. Despite, 
or maybe even because of the current reactionary political 
climate and the war on dissent in America, I believe it to be 
an auspicious time for just this kind of political action. Every 
creature needs sanctuary, but we also need to leave the nest. 

That’s all for now. It’s getting colder and I’m taking this 
spinning head to the bed. Goodnight! 


TO OUR READERS 


Without you reading what we struggle to write and creatively 
present, there obviously would be no point in our effort. And, 
without the generous financial support many of you give, we 
wouldn't be able to publish at all! 

We're at a critical period for print publications. All daily 
papers are reporting declines in their readership (of course, in 
their case, it’s probably desirable), and many radical and anar- 
chist papers are either cutting back on their publication sched- 
ule because of financial difficulties, or note no increase in their 
circulation at a time when the empire is functioning at a par- 
ticularly vicious level. 

So, thank you for reading what has taken a lot of labor to 
produce; thank you for your financial contributions and sub- 
scribing, and thanks for remaining engaged in the resistance to 
the awful state of affairs the world is in. 

You can help even more by sending in an early subscription 
renewal, making a contribution to our Spring 2007 edition, 
donating to our prisoner and GI fund (let’s see those soldier 
revolts begin to occur!), becoming an FE Sustainer, ordering 
from our book service from this issue or at the FE web site, or, 
holding a fundraiser in your area. 

If you're interested in the latter and want papers to distribute 
at such an event, let us know. Also, back issues are available 
singly or in bulk (write for rates). 

But thanks to us all, and may resistance grow to revolutionary 
proportions in this year. 
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the who, what, when, where, why. Our objective in ask- 
ing this question is in part to slow down the pace at which 
each new trend, or conception, driven largely by technology 
and business culture, is accepted rather than analysed. We 
are interested in revealing, uncovering, excavating, digging, 
and growing resistance from the compost of mass mediated 
malaise. We are particularly interested in articles about the 
varied responses (social, artistic, linguistic, scientific, political, 
material, and escapist) to the highly militarized, corporate, 
and technologized era in which we live. We seek articles 
that highlight the varied human responses to delusion and 
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